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OUR NOTE BOOK, 
BY JAMES PAYN. 


remarks with truth that 


Hindoos nor 


A correspondent of the Spectator 


there are a good many people, who are neither 
Buddhists, to whom the doctrine of metempsychosis, or rather 


Indeed, 


considering the great number and variety of our religions 


of * reincarnation,” seems by no means unreasonable. 


denominations, it seems very extraordinary that there is not 
one of them that advocates what is, by comparison with some 
of them, so natural a view. 
a high-flying one, and tells us that few people “ feel that they 
‘which seems very probable. He 


The correspondent in question is 


Grimm's law, 
that the consciousness of having already wit- 


always knx 
justly admit 
nessed the same thing. or even spoken the same words in the 
past that are being seen or said in the present, of which 50 
much has been made, is no real argument for pre-existence ; 
the circumstance is more likely to be simply due to defective 
memory. But what he scorns to take notice of is that amaz- 
ing resemblance in expression, manner, and even conduct, in 
members of the animal world to those of the human race, which 
The commonest 
case, perhaps, is that of a pngilist and his bulldog. There is 
in both, the strength, the 
the biped and the quadruped 


suggests itself to observant mind. 


every 


the same dogged nces in same same 


tenacity, the same stupidity ; 


are the very counterparts of each other. Transmigration of 


soul is not only too fine a word touse in this connection, but 
infers yet to suppose that the bulldog has 
once been a prize-fighter—that 
makes scarcely any demand upon the imagin- 


too great a change 
there has been a “ retributive 
reincarnation ” 
ation. In view of the thowsand and one theories as regards 
the nature of punishment after death, the ancient belief that 
men for thcir sins take upon themselves the forms of lower 
acknow- 
Not only 


animals is not incredible in itself, and is, it must be 


ledged, strongly borne out by external evidence. 
do certain animals suggest their analovies in the human race, 
but men themselves often so closely resemble animals as 
actually to suggest the change that awaits them for their 
peecadilloes. ‘lhere is certainly not half so much injustice 
invalved in such a punishment as in others to which divines 
of various denominations have given their adhesion. There is 
even a certain poetical justice in it: in the cruel man, for 
example, being transformed into one of those fonr-footed 
fellow-creatures he has so often ill-treated, or in the vain, 
bad woman becoming a screaming peacock. 


How often, even in the first-class railway carriage, do we 
meet with people who, but for a few points of difference, might 
be consorting with the travellers in the cattle-truck, or, with a 
collar round their necks, be lying pcerdu—to save their master 
the dog-fare—under the seat! Here are some “notes” which 
I once took of some fellow-passengers : There is a gentleman 
opposite who has been “in the wars,” though not, I think, in 
a professional capacity. He looks less like a soldier than a 
gladiator, but very much more like a mastiff than either. His 
nature is grim and quarrelsome. One can picture him with 
his hand on the throat of his enemy—or, for the matter of 
that, of his friend—but still more easily [as will happen in his 
future} hanging on to the under-lip of a bull. He is sitting 
“ cheek-by-jowl "—or, rather, jowl-by-cheek—with a peaceful 
member of the Exchange, who is running his red eyes over 
the newspaper, and showing his sharp white teeth at some 
financial intelligence, with the conviction that it will be to 
his advantage, but in total ignorance that he is half a guinea- 
pig already, and will be a whole one in a few years: 
he has got some lettuces in a basket, which he will enjoy 
either in his present or future conditions. Next to him is a 
fragile, little dainty female, with gazelle eyes, who wants 
both the windows up. Her pretty nose is cold, which will 
also happen when in good health, when she becomes an Italian 
greyhound. Then, instead of lisping in her present affected 
fashion, she will whine ; and, in place of angling for compli- 
ments—for it is quite certain, whatever happens, that she is a 
flirt—she will beg for sweet biscuits. Next to her there isa 
financial personage, curiously mottled, spherical in form, and 
who breathes with difficulty and very aadibly. If porpoises 
were in the habit of mopping their foreheads with their 
pocket-handkerchiefs and gurgling, “’Gad! it’s warm this 
morning !” he would be already a porpoise. At present, how- 
ever, he has not learnt—or, at all events, cannot practise—the 
art of taking somersaults, for which that animal is so justly 
celebrated. 


But the place to see the animals who once were human 
beings (if the theory of reincarnation be true) is the Zoological 
Gardens. There dwells the gazelle, who was a flirt par ca- 
ecllence ; and the beaver, who was a speculative builder, and 
makes as great a mess of his business in his present as in his 
past; and the secretary-bird, who dabbles in mud instead of 
pen and ink, but with less harm coming of it; and the 
elephant, who used to edit the old “ Quarterly Reviews,” and 
puts his foot down still in the same majestic manner. With 
such examples of metempsychosis every day before our eyes, 
it seems superfluous indeed to go back to Plato or to Buddhism 
for the corroboration of it. 





It is very seldom that an “ expert” is called upon to back 
his opinion, except, indeed, with his oath, which he takes 
much more easily than physic. He often “catches it” from 
the counsel on the other side, and sometimes from the Judge 
himself. but Nature—which gives feathers to the duck from 
which the water slides—enables him to endure all that with 
philosophy. There is no record in our English Courts of 
Justice of an cxpert ever having lost anything (beyond his 
reputation) through an error in judgment. In matters of art, 
it would be thought hard indeed if a gentleman, in addition 
to “ taking his oath” about the gennineness of an old master, 
should be compelled, like the too-confident schoolboy, “ to bet 
sixpence”; but in France matters are managed differently. 
An art-critic of the kind who said, “ That a fly?” just before 
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the fly flew away—Lecause it was a real one —has been valuing 
a Rembrandt at £14 which sold for £140, and is now acknow- 
ledged to be worth £1100; and the original proprietor has 
sued him for the difference, and got it! Oh! wise and 
upright Judge! What a deal of criticism would remain 
unprinted if ever so little money was risked in the expres- 


sion of it! 


When the expert found himself in danger, he naturally 
dwelt upon the extreme difficulty of discerning an original 
from a copy—a circumstance that had certainly never struck 
before. The first attribute of an art-critic is to be cock- 

This is also the case with the literary critic ; but he 
nobedy 


him 
sure. 
stands npon safer ground, “the verdict of posterity ” ; 
can disprove that, or demand damages. On the other hand, 
art-critics are occasionally right. There were two students at 
tome at the end of the last century so poor that at the daily 
they bought them fora song to supply 

One of them bought a very bad one, 


sales of ancient pictures 
themselves with canvas, 
a flower-piece, and, having painted a head upon it, showed it 
to his friend. The latter happened to observe that the new 
ground scaled off in many places, and, having removed the 
scales with his nail, found traces of a beautiful figure beneath 
them—a woman surrounded by*three children. Less devoted 
to friendship than to art, 
sell his “head,” and proceeded with the work of renovation. 
When finished, he showed the picture to Mengs, and that 
it was 


he easily persuaded the other to 


expert at once recognised it as the work of Correggio : 
bought by Lord Bristol for £1500. The duped student brought 
an action against his ingenious friend, but we are not told 


how it went. 


The above picture was called “ Charity ” ; but Correggio dil 
not confine himself to religious subjects. His “ Leda” was 
copied by Arland with such skill that his version of it would 
have deceived Mengs or any other expert, and was valued 
almost as highly as the original, But Arland had scruples 
as to its moral effect, and in a “fit of piety, at Geneva,” 
destroyed it ; not, however, onc regrets to add, before he had 
sold a replica of it for £600, 


There are a good many ladies in reduced circumstances 
who will be looking out for an occupation combining* pleasure 
with profit in the coming summer, and the following adver- 
tisement, culled from my daily paper, may concern them. 
“Wanted, an attendant-compdnion in country apartments, 
early in June, to live with a delicate middle-aged lady, and 
who understands nerve debility. Treated as friend or relative. 
[This is curtly expressed ; but, let us hope, is not significant 
of the proposed treatment ; some people are rather “short ” 
with their friends and relatives.] Very good reader. [This 
is a little exacting, and suggests that the lady—no doubt from 
nerve debility—is not a very good listener : snatches the book 
out of your hand, perhaps, and shies it at you.) Cheerful. 
Handy with needle. [This is better, at all events, than if it 
was said of the employer.] Push light wicker-chair when 
[This sounds strange indeed, for not a word is said 
The lady not an invalid, but, 
Apply early : 


required. 
about anybody being in it. ] 
as before stated, suffering from nerve debility.” 

such an opportunity is not likely to occur again. 


It will be a shock toa good many people to learn that it 
has been decided by a London Magistrate that to take other 
people's umbrellas is stealing. The “Classes,” as everybody 
knows who belongs to a club, will feel this as much as the 
“ Masses.” A late dignitary of the Church used to boast that 
for the last ten years of his life he had never lost his umbrella, 
but then he had had engraved on its handle the words “ Stolen 
from the Dean of Westminster,” which acted as a deterrent. 
Many seem to think that there is little more harm in “ putting 
away” an umbrella than in putting one up; and if they 
leave a cotton one in exchange for a silk one that they have 
fulfilled not only all the obligations of the law but those of 
honour. Many conscientious persons stop at hats, but very 
few at umbrellas. It is, however, some satisfaction to reflect 
that the Magistrate did not denounce the offence in the indi- 
vidual instance: his remarks were evoked by a wholesale 
appropriation of the article. The criminal had stolen twenty- 
five umbrellas, the property of his master (who was a manu- 
facturer of them), and also his master's daughter. The latter 
act of spoliation, though merely an incidental one, may have 
unconsciously weighed with his worship, and caused him to 
comment with such extreme severity upon an offence too 
common not to be venial. 


In view of the late dictum of a High Church ecclesiastic, 
that persons who have not been christened cannot be married, 
the last news from the workhouse is rather alarming to gentle- 
men and ladies who happen to have been brought up there. It 
appears that the masters of these institutions have been in the 
habit of christening parish foundlings just as Mr. Bumble, the 
beadle, used to do. “I name our fondlings,” said that great 
man, “in alphabetical order. The last was a 8, Swubble; this 
was a T, Twist I named him, and the next as comes will be 
Unwin, and the next Vilkins: I have got names ready made 
right through the alphabet.” “ Why, you are quite a literary 
character,” said Mrs. Mann, who farmed out the children. And 
now, it seems, history—or at all events parochial annals—is 
One little girl is named London Wall, and a 


repeating itself. 
An attempt was made at variety by 


little boy Finsbury. 
naming the infants after the board of guardians, but the 
members objected to it as likely to promote scandal. The 
High Church ecclesiastic bas expressed his intention, in case of 
any persons thus unorthodoxly named wanting him to marry 
them, to christen them first. He says that at present they 
have no names by which a clergyman can address them. It 
is probable that at this double ceremony there will be a large, 
if not a fashionable, attendance. 


There is a project afoot for buying Dove Cottage, at Gras- 
mere, as being Wordsworth's early Lakeland home. If we were 
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to buy all the houses Wordsworth lived in in the district we 
should have quite a little village on hand. The continuous 
rise in his fortunes may be easily gathered from them, till, 
reaching up from high to higher, he stood on the “ crowning 
slope” of Rydal Mount. But Dove Cottage is certainly the 
most remarkable of his dwelling-places, though the humblest. 
It was here Scott came to stay with him, and, finding a defi- 
ciency of alcohol, was wont to strolk down secretly to The 
Swan for his drop of comfort. When Southey came over from 
Keswick to ascend Helvellyn with his brother bards, rather 
an unfortunate remark was made. The ascent begins from 
The Swan, and the landlord, recognising Scott. exclaimed, “ You 
are come early for your steuwp this morning !” 


with Dove 
It was here 
Wordsworth's 


Another humorous incident in connection 
Cottage was that of De Quincey and the Malay. 
that the English after 

departure, and his charity was besought by the wandering 
Eastern. Money he had not to give him; but the way in 
which the vagabond eyed his opium convinced the philosopher 
how he could better please him in another way. Ile cut him 
off a piece which, on a moderate computation, should have 
lasted for a fortnight, and the Malay bolted it at a gulp. 
De Quincey's relief when his friend did not drop dead at 
his door was immense, and he watched him move slowly— 
but still move—up Dunmail Raise, with astounded eyes. “I 
or what- 


opium-eater resided 


confess,’ he says, “I read my Whitceharen Couricr 
the next Saturday with unusual interest, but 
A gentleman that 


ever it was] 
there was in it nothing about the man.” 
could take fourteen times De Quincey’s ordinary allowance of 


opium must have had a strong head. 

THE ROYAL GARRISON ATHLETIC SPORTS. 
The officers, non-commissioned officers, and privates of the 
Household Brigade and other regiments stationed in London 
joined in a public display of military and athletic exercises 
on Friday, May 30, and Saturday, May 31, at Burton's 
Court, Chelsea. Major-General Philip Smith, commanding 
the Home District, visited the ground ; and Colonel Paget, of 
the Scots Guards, Colonel Thynne, Grenadier Guards, Colouel 
Montgomery, Captain Dalrymple, and other officers acted as 
judges or starters. Foot-races were not the least interesting 
part of the competitive performances, and there was a short 
one for old Chelsea Pensioners, handicapped according to their 
age; eleven of them ran, one being in his seventy-sixth year, 
and coming in third. The mile race was won by Private 
Green, of the Ist Scots Guards. Policemen of the A and B 
Divisions and boys of the Duke of York's School had races 
of their own. The Scots Guards defeated the Grenadier 
Guards in the “Tug of War.’ The Grenadier Guards’ band, 
and that of another regiment, enlivened the assembly with 
music, 


THE COURT. 

Her Majesty is in good health, and takes drives daily around 
Balmoral. On May 29 Prince and Princess Henry of Prussia 
took leave of the Queen, and, accompanied by the infant Prince 
Waldemar, left the castle for the south. Viscount Cross and 
the Rev. Archibald Campbell, of Crathie, Domestic Chaplain to 
the Queen, had the honour of dining with her Majesty and the 
Royal family. The Duke and Duchess of Edinburgh and 
Princess Beatrice of Edinburgh arrived at the castle on the 31st. 
Divine service was conducted at the castle on Sunday morning, 
June 1, by the Rev. J. Mitford Mitchell, minister of West 
Church, Aberdeen, in the presence of the Queen, the Royal 
family, and the Royal household. Her Majesty went out in 
the morning with Princess Beatrice, and in the afternoon 
drove out with her Royal Highness, accompanied by the Duke 
and Duchess of Edinburgh. The Queen has appointed Major- 
General Sir Christopher Charles Teesdale, K.C.M.G., C.B., V.C., 
as her Majesty's Master of the Ceremonies, in the room of 
General Sir Francis Seymour, Bart., resigned. 

The Princess of Wales and Princesses Victoria and Maud 
arrived at Marlborough House on Ma¥ 28. from Sandring- 
ham. The Prince of Wales, attended by Major-General Sir 
C. Teesdale, left Marlborough House on the 29th, for Gravesend, 
where heembarked on board Lord Brassey's yacht the Sunbeam, 
and witnessed the regatta of the Royal Thames Yacht Club, vf 
which club his Royal Highness is the Commodore, and Lord 
Brassey the Vice-Commodore. His Royal Highness was presentat 
a furtherdisplay of the National Physical RecreationSociety in 
the evening at the Royal Agricultural Hall, Islington. Prince 
and Princess Henry of Prussia, having concluded their visit to 
the Queen at Balmoral, returned to Buckingham Palace on 
the 30th, and in the afternoon lunched with the Prince and 
Princess of Wales at Marlborough House, the Duke and 
Duchess of Edinburgh and the Duke and Duchess of [Fife 
being also present. Prince and Princess Henry left for 
Berlin next day. The Princess of Wales, Princess Victoria, 
and the Marchioness of Lorne visited the Royal Italian Opera. 
On Sunday morning, June 1, the Prince and Princess of Wales 
and Princesses Victoria and Maud were present at Divine 
service. The Prince of Wales, attended by Major-General 
Ellis, was present at the annual regimental dinner of the Ist 
Guards’ Club (Grenadier Guards) on the 2nd, at the Hotel 
Métropole ; the Duke of Cambridge, Colonel of the regiment, 
presiding. The Duke of Clarence and Avondale arrived at 
Marlborough House in the evening from York, and was 
present at the annual dinner of the 9th (Queen’s Royal) 
Lancers at the Albion, Aldersgate-street. As Grand Master of 
Freemasons the Prince of Wales has appointed his eldest son, 
the Duke of Clarence, Provincial Grand Master of the Berks 
and Bucks Freemasons, in succession to the late Sir Danie? 
Gooch, Bart., who held that position for many years. The 
gun-boat Thrush, Lieutenant-Commander Prince George of 
Wales, sailed on the Ist from Plymouth Sound for the North 
American and West Indies station. Prince George celebrated 
his twenty-fifth birthday on the 3rd. The Prince of Wales 
has sent to the Lord Mayor £52 10s. towards the fund being 
raised to provide a memorial in London of the late Field- 
Marshal Lord Strathnairn, and his Royal Highness has con- 
sented to be a patron of the movement, as has also the Duke 
of Cambridge, the Commander-in-Chief. 





Lord Windsor has been appointed Lord Lieutenant and 
Custos Rotulorum of the county of Glamorgan, in the room 
of the late Mr. ‘Talbot, M.P. 

The Prince of Wales will lay the foundation-stone of the 
new buildings forthe Royal South London Ophthalmic Hospital 
in July, when tne Princess will receive purses of £5 5s. and 
upwards from ladies and children, who will present them to 
her on behalf of the Royal Foundation Fund. The purses 
will be returned to the collectors, after the ceremonial, with 
inscriptions as mementoes of the day. 
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THE SILENT MEMBER. 


Money rules the roast in as well as out of the House. Pluto, 
in the person of Mr, Goschen, imperatively demanded Supply 
when the Commons reassembled in small numbers on the 
Second of June. Otherwise, there was no great reason why 
the Whitsuntide Recess of hon. members, like the vacation of 
noble Lords, should not have extended over the Derby Day. 
As it was, there was a beggarly array of empty benches when 
the Speaker (visibly improved in health by the holidays, it 
was satisfactory to note), at an unusually early hour, gave up 
the chair to Mr. Courtney, and the Chancellor of the Exchequer 
and Baron Henry de Worms devoted themselves to the task of 
securing votes in Committee of Supply. The House was well- 
nigh deserted. Melancholy would have stamped it for its own, 
had not the prevailing gloom been relieved by a lively con- 
versation between Mr. Labouchere and Mr. Harry Lawson, 
who had found some congenial subject for mirth, and 
lightened by a cool suggestion that the delightful holiday 
resort the Island of Heligoland should be given up, and by 
Mr. Picton’s earnest protest against maladministration in the 
Sierra Leone district of West Africa. Sir George Campbell, 
Mr. Labouchere, Mr. Hanbury, and Mr. T. P. O'Connor were 
among the very, very few members who remained faithful to 
their trust, and stayed to criticise the Colonial estimates—not 
altogether to the comfort of Baron De Worms. 

A reassuring note was, happily, sounded by Sir James 
Fergusson, at the commencement of the sitting, respecting 
the Newfoundland fishery disputes with France, Sir James 
informed Mr. Gourley that neither her Majesty's Government 
nor the French Government had received the intelligence that 
“a body of French Marines had been landed in Newfoundland.” 
Lord Salisbury’s judicious lieutenant seasonably added that he 
felt “quite sure that, until some arrangement has been arrived 
at, every dependence may be placed upon the officers of both 
countries to maintain a conciliatory attitude.” Meantime, it 
is of interest to note that the British North American Squadron 
has arrived at Halifax. 

Hyde Park being in a measure the safety-valve of London, 
it is essential that the right of the democracy to hold public 
meetings therein should not be curtailed. Equally necessary 
is it, in the interests of the community generally, that large 
processions to the Park should be controlled and directed with 
a firm hand. Mr. Monro, asChief Commissioner of Police,acted, 
accordingly, within his rights, and quite discreetly, in deciding 
the lineof route that would be most convenient for the great 
procession to Hyde Park on the Seventh of June to protest 
against what Mr. Gladstone has epigrammatically designated 
as the proposed “endowment of public-houses "—though why 
publicans should not be compensated if deprived of their 
means of livelihood passes the comprehension of an impartial 
observer. Yet some few hon. members sought to “heckle” 
the Home Secretary on this subject, on the Third of June. 
They were calmly answered, however, by Mr. Matthews, who 
aptly called attention to the great public inconvenience caused 
by these periodical processions in London, and said the Chief 
Commissioner had his sanction for the prudent regulations he 
had made. 

That Mr. Pickersgill, who bears a curious resemblance to 
Mr. Sims Reeves, should have moved the adjournment of the 
IIouse to inveigh against the common-sense action of the 
Chief Commissioner of Police was not surprising. But the 
good round majority of 110 clearly showed that the majority 
of the House quite approved the sensible course adopted by the 
IIome Secretary and Mr. Monro. 

The motion that the House should adjourn for the Derby 
Day was made in lively, entertaining fashion by Lord Elcho, 
whose bright fresh style and neat points told admirably. Sir 
Wilfrid Lawson also may be credited with a palpable hit in 
quoting Lord Beaconsfield’s statement that “The Turf has 
developed into an institution of national demoralisation,” 
and in using this as an argument against the motion. 
For once Mr. Labouchere was found disagreeing with 
the hon. Baronet. The senior member for Northampton 
justified the Derby holiday on the score that it afforded 
thousands the opportunity of enjoying themselves on the 
breezy downs of Epsom (whose health-giving air, it may be 
remarked, is not appreciated as it should be by the London 
public on non-racing days). In the end, Lord Elcho’s motion 
for adjournment was carried, but only by the small majority 
of twenty-seven. The division over, the House went into 
Committee of Supply on the Education Estimates, for which 
the sum of £2,182,224 was asked; and Sir W. Hart-Dyke 
distinguished himself by his clear exposition of the new Code. 


THE NEW LIBERAL CLUB, HAMPSTEAD. 
This building, opened by the Marquis of Ripon on Saturday, 
June 7, stands in New Heath-street, at the corner of Oriel- 
place, amid the recent architectural improvements which 
have given a stately modern and urban character to the main 
street of Hampstead. It contains a good reading-room, a 
public room, and secretary’s office, on the ground floor; a 
smoking-room, refreshment-room, and committee-room, on the 
first floor ; bagatelle and card-rooms, kitchen, and caretaker's 
rooms above, with lavatories and all that is needful. The 
exterior, of red brick with stone dressings, is shown in our 
Illustration. The architects are Messrs. Spalding and Cross, 
15, Queen-street, Cheapside. 





Sir Arthur Havelock, the new Governor of Ceylon, was 
sworn in at Colombo on May 28. 

Mr. James Dalton has been returned unopposed as member 
for West Donegal, in the place of Mr. O'Hea. 

The Duchess of Albany, on Saturday, May 31, distributed the 
prizes to the children who had competed under the Oxford 
Prize Needlework scheme; and on June 2 the Duchess dis- 
tributed the certificates granted by the Oxford Corps of the 
St. John’s Ambulance Association in the Corn Exchange, 
Oxford. 

Mr. W. J. M. Stearkie has been elected a Classical Fellow 
of Trinity College, Dublin, the next competitor, Mr. R. M. 
King, M.A., obtaining the Madden Prize. Mr. Stearkie, who 
was educated at Kingstown and Shrewsbury Schools, and at 
Cambridge and Dublin Universities, is the only Catholic Fellow 
in Trinity College, which since the death of Dr. Maguire had 
all its Fellowships held by non-Catholics. 

Epsom Summer Meeting opened with the Craven Stakes, 
which was carried off by Mr. N. Fenwick’s Labyrinth filly. Mr. 
J. Charlton’s Jack o’ Lantern won the Egmont Plate, Colonel 
North’s Nitrate Queen the Ranmore Two-Year-Old Plate, the 
same owner's Iddesleigh the Epsom Plate, Mr. D. S. Cooper's 
Melody the Woodcote Stakes, Sir J. Miller's Taxus the Ash- 
stead Plate, and Mr. R.S. Evans's Rotten Row the Norbury 
Stakes—The Derby Day was showery. Mr. A. W. Merry’s 
Surefoot did not prove the winner after all, although the odds 
were 85 to 40 on the Two Thousand victor. ‘The second 
favourite, Sir James Miller’s Sainfoin, the chestnut colt by 
Springfield—Sanda, won the Derby ; with Le Nord second, and 
Orwell third. 


OLD ENGLISH CHURCH SILVER. 


The two pieces of old English silver plate, represented by 
our Illustrations, were part of the collection of the late Mr. 
William Wells, sold by Messrs. Christie, Manson, and Woods 
on Tuesday, June 2. They were found in the draining of 


CURIOUS PIECES OF OLD ENGLISH SILVER FOUND IN 
WHITTLESEA MERE, 


Whittlesea Mere, and are supposed to have belonged to Ramsey 
Abbey, and to have been hidden at the dissolution of the 
monasteries in the reign of Henry VIII. One is a censer or 
thurible, of the fourteenth century ; the other, an incense-boat 
in the form of aship: both have been described in treatises 
on the antiquities of art. 

The anniversary dinner of the friends of the Licensed 
Victuallers’ Asylum is announced to be held at the Crystal 
*alace on June 11. 

Mr. Henry Gray Croly, of Merrion-square, Dublin, has been 
elected President of the Royal College of Surgeons in Ireland 
for the ensuing year. Ile succeeds Dr. Austin Meldon, who 
was also a candidate. 

A meeting has been held at the Mansion House on behalf 
of the North-Eastern Hospital for Children in Goldsmiths’- 
row, Hackney-road. During the past year over five hundred 
children were treated as in-patients and over fourteen thousand 
five hundred as out-patients. The institution is suffering from 
want of funds, gnd the public is to be appealed to for the sum 
of £3000, 

Princess Christian presided over a meeting, held at Lord 
Brassey's house in Park-lane, with thé object of promoting 
the work of the Cyprus Society. It is intended to establish 
a Cottage Hospital at Kyrenia, and to send out lady nurses to 
train the native women in the duties of nursing. Lord Brassey 
testified to the urgent necessity for such philanthropic work 
as that contemplated, and on the motion of Sir F. Young a 
resolution was passed in support of the objects of the gather- 
ing. Her Royal Highness opened Mrs. Dalison’s sale of Irish 
ladies’ needlework at Bath House, Piccadilly, the residence of 














THE NEW LIBERAL CLUB, HAMPSTEAD. 

Mrs. H. A. Brassey. There was a large display of plain and 
ornamental needlework, the materials for which were sent to 
the distressed ladies to be made up. Princess Christian has 
become the patroness of “ The Homestead ” of the Windsor and 
Eton Branch of the Young Women's Christian Association, 
and has sent a donation to the society. 

Princess Louise, Marchioness of Lorne, opened “ Ye 
Columbia Mart,” at the Duke of Wellington's Riding School, 
Knightsbridge, on June 3. One of the stall-holders is 
Baroness Burdett-Coutts, who founded the Sce of Columbia in 
1859. The proceeds will be given to the Bishop Hills Clergy 
Endowment Fund, Vancouver, British Columbia. The third 
annual industrial exhibition of the Recreative Evening 
Schools Association was opened at the Portman Rooms by the 
Marchioness. 


THE LATE Dh. LEONARD SCHMITZ, 

An eminent classical scholar, teacher, and author of learned 
historical treatises, Dr. Leonard Schmitz, sometime Irincipal 
of the Spring Grove International College at Isleworth, has 
died, at the age of eighty-three. He was a native of Eupen, 
near Aix-la-Chapelle, lost his right arm by an accident in 
childbood, and was educated at the University of Bonn, under 
Niebuhr, of whom he was one of the most proficient and 
faithful disciples, and part of whose lectures on Roman history 
were edited by Dr. Schmitz, in 1844, after Niebuhr’s death. 
The King of Prussia’s gold medal for literature was awarded 
tc Dr. Schmitz, who had settled, however, in England, and 
enjoyed the favour of the Prince Consort, and the friendship 
of Baron Bunsen, Bishop Thirlwall, Mr. Grote, Sir George 
Cornewell Lewis, and other scholars of kindred pursuits. He 
became Rector of the High School of Edinburgh in 1846, and 
held that office twenty years ; he also gave special instruction 
to the Prince of Wales, the Duke of Edinburgh, and the sons 
of the French Orléans Princes. Histories of Rome and Greece, 
for students, a Manual of Ancient History, » Manual of 
Ancient Geography, and a Treatise on the History of the 
Middle Ages were his principal works; but he was also the 
founder and editor of the “Classical Museum,” and a large 
contributor to Dr. William Smith's “Classical Dictionary,” 
and to the “Encyclopedia Britannica.” After retiring, in 
1874, from the headship of the College at Isleworth, he was 
appointed Classical Examiner to the University of London, 
but has of late bee: disabled by ill-health. 


THE LATE MR. LEWIS FILMORE, 

One of the last surviving members of that able editorial staff 
which the Zimes had in its service under Mowbray Morris and 
Delane has passed from this world, after a long retirement 
enforced by broken health. Lewis Filmore, a quarter of a 
century ago, was esteemed, by the few then cognisant of the 
interior literary management of great London daily journals, 
a sagacious, accomplished, and widely informed writer on 
various topics of political and social importance. He was also, 
from early youth, a remarkable example of the loving study 
and incessant exercise of purely imaginative literature, being 
gifted with the finest taste, the soundest critical judgment, 
and original powers, in no slight degree, of dramatic humour 
and creative fancy. ‘That he has left no works likely to be 
remembered with his name is owing to the personal tempera- 
ment of a devotee of refined scholarship absolutely indifferent 
to worldly fame, pursuing “ the true, the good, and the beauti- 
ful” in poetry, and in the high delights of thought and senti- 
ment, for their own sake. No man who read and wrote 
so incessantly could be more devoid of literary vanity, 
or care less for the ordinary external rewards of success- 
ful authorship. This disposition, far from being the 
excuse for indolence, was rather confirmed, during many 
years, by the abundant occupation of his active mind in 
anonymous contributions to the Press. 

Lewis Filmore was born in London, Nov. 8, 1815, son of 
Captain Abraham Filmore, R.N., a distinguished naval officer, 
who commanded merchant-ships after the French War; his 
maternal grandfather also was a sailor, notable for his feats 
of navigation in command of the East India Company’s ships. 
The family was residing at Plymouth when Lewis Filmore, in 
his boyhood, lost his father, and he then became a reporter for 
an Exeter newspaper, and for the Devonport Independent ; but, 
teaching himself Latin, French, and German, produced, before 
he was twenty years of age, the best verse translation of 
Goethe's “Faust” that had been made. It is still unsur- 
passed, we think, in the full comprehension and true expression 
of subtle meanings, though others have more exactly imitated 
the metrical forms. He came to London as reporter for the 
Sun, Murdo Young's evening paper, but was soon engaged by 
the Zimes for the Parliamentary gallery, in which he passed 
some years. In the earliest years of the J/lustrated London 
News he was a constant and valued contributor to our pages. 
In 1848, on the outbreak of the French Revolution, the 
sudden death of the 7imes’ Paris correspondent occasioned an 
emergency ; and Filmore was instantly sent to hold that post, 
from which he was transferred, for his knowledge of German, 
to the scene of war in Schleswig-Holstein, and was present at 
the battle of Idstedt. He was afterwards on board H.M.S, 
Archer in a watching cruise of the British naval squadron up 
the Baltic and the Gulf of Finland to Memel and Cronstadt. 
About the beginning of 1852 he was sent as the 7/mes’ special 
correspondent to Australia, where he sojourned a year anda 
half, describing and commenting on the extraordinary changes 
in Melbourne and Sydney caused by the discovery of the gold- 
fields. Returning to Europe, heattended the Berlin diplomatic 
Conferences previous to the Russian War, and was employed 
during three years as political correspondent of the 7imes at 
Berlin, Vienna, and other German capitals. He was next 
appointed special correspondent in the United States towards 
the close of President Millard Fillmore’s administration, 
several years before the American Civil War,and gained much 
acquaintance with the affairs both of the Northern and 
Southern States, and of Canada. With all these experiences, 
aided by historical studies, Filmore was amply qualified for the 
assistant editorship of the 7mes, under Delane and Dasent, the 
laborious work of which he performed until 1867. He wrote 
many of the leading articles on the Civil War in the United 
States, on the Polish insurrection of 1863, on the war between 
Germany and Denmark, the dispute between Prussia and 
Austria, and the break-up of the German Confedera- 
tion, besides treating of economic, commercial, and 
industrial questions, railways, and finance. His attach- 
ment to the belles lettres did not abate: many grace- 
ful versions of poetry from Goethe, Schiller, Biirger, Heine, 
and Freiligrath were turned off by his pen; and in February 
1863, an original dramatic work, a poetical or romantic comedy, 
entitled “The Winning Suit,” in blank verse, was brought out 
at the Princess's Theatre. It won the approval of all the 
critics, and drew large audiences nightly for about two weeks, 
till an engagement previously made by the manager compelled 
it to be reluctantly withdrawn. Miss Amy Sedgwick took the 
part of Princess Orelia ; the principal scene was illustrated by 
a@ page engraving in this Journal. 

Mr. Filmore’s brain, in 1867, suffering from overwork daily 
and nightly, like two or three of his eminent colleagues in the 
Times office at a later period, was in a condition unfit to bear 
the stress of his regular service. He retired on a small pen- 
sion, sought repose in Italy that year and the next, and had 
since dwelt quietly at West Kensington ; but he had long been 
afflicted with extreme deafness, and last winter also with total 
blindness, from cataract, which was entirely removed by an 
operation. His strong mental faculties were never so impaired 
as to prevent his enjoymeut of the pleasures of literature, 
while debarred from social intercourse. On Tuesday, May 27, 
he died of bronchitis, after a week's illness. Mr. Filmore 
married, in 1859, Theodosia. only child of the late Mr. H. F. 
Clare, of Copthorne, East Grinstead. He has left sons and 
daughters. His elder son is Captain H. C. Filmore, of the 2nd 
Battalion “ Black Watch” Regiment (the Royal Highlanders), 
now stationed at Belfast. 
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This veteran officer of 
Indian military service, 
who recently died at 
Guildford, was General 
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Miss Angela Burdett, the 
granddaughter of Mr. 
Coutts, now Baroness 
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of Mr. Fowler of Rahin- 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 
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England, they present 

»German Emperor and Empress in the New 
t place At the baptism of the infant danghter 
Leopold of Prussia, brother of the Duchess 
in Berlin on the 4th, Victoria and 

Empre Frederick and her daughters, as well as the 
German Emperor and Empress, and the Duke and Duchess of 
Connaught, were among the sponsors represented by deputy. 
May 31 being the 150th anniversary of Frederick the Great's 
f ion to the throne, the day was held as a festival 
Berlin and Potsdam garrisons, by order of 
Wilhelm. By Imperial injunctions, also, the 
vault of the great deceased was illuminated and 
decorated with flowers, and a special sentry stood 
the whole day before his statue. 

The Hungarian Lower House, after seven days’ 
tumultuous debates, has rejected, by a majority of 
two hundred and nineteen votes against eighty, the 
Bill which had been introduced by the Extreme Left 
for the reform of the Law of Settlement, with the 
object of re-establishing the rights of Kossuth as a 
citizen of Hungary. 

The Czar’s new yacht, Polar Star, was lannched 
on June lin presence of the Italian Crown Prince. 
She is capable of attaining a speed of twenty-one 
knots an hour, and is fitted for employment, if 
necessary, in war time as acruiser or torpedo-catcher. 
At present. however, she is designed for the use of 
the Imperial family as a pleasure yacht. She is 
equipped with all modern appliances. 
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THE STEAMSHIP OROTAVA. 

The Pacific Steam Navigation Company, associated with the 
Orient Line to Australia, has contributed to that service two 
fine new sister-ships, the Orotova and the Oruba; and the 
first-named ship, commanded by Captain G. N. Conlan, sailed 
from the Port of London (Tilbury Dock) on June 6. These 
ships, built by the Naval Construction Company, at Barrow, 
150 ft. long, 49 ft. beam, and 
37 ft. deep, with engines of 7000-horse power. Accommoda- 
tion is provided for about 230 saloon passengers (first and 
second class), and for a large number of third class passengers. 
The Orotava has music and smoke rooms on the promenade 
deck, is fitted throughout with the electric light and electric 
bells, and is provided with evety convenience. 


register, 


are each of 5552 tons 


THE WRECK OF THE DACCA, 

An account of this disaster, with a Sketch of the Daedalus 
Reef Lighthouse in the Red Sea, has appeared in our Journal. 
The British India Steamship Company's ship Dacca, bound 
for Queensland, Australia, on the morning of May 16 struck 
on the reef, and sank after four hours. Not one life was lost 
of crew and passengers, numbering in all 554, of whom 220 
were female emigrants, but they saved nothing; many of 
the women and girls, suddenly roused from their berths, had 
no clothing but their night-dresses. Under the direction of 
Captain Stuart and the ship's officers, the boats conveyed all 
to the lighthouse rock. In the course of the day they were 
taken on board the steamer Rosario, and were kindly treated ; 
at five in the evening they were transferred to the British 
India Steamship Company's ship Palamcotta, which brought 
them to Suez. Clothing and other necessaries have been sent 
ont for their relief, previously to resuming their voyage from 
Suez in another ship of the seme company. Our Illustrations, 
showing how the Dacca was wrecked and sank, are from 
sketches by Mr. J. H. P. Berthon, on board the Palamcotta. 


HALL OF THE GRAND LODGE 


OF FREEMASONS. 
The Great Hall, or Throne Room, for the Mark Degree of 
Master Masons of England and Wales, adjacent to Freemasons’ 
Tavern, Great Queen-street, was reopened by a meeting of the 
Grand Lodge on Tuesday, June 3. This stately apartment has 
been renovated, with much skill and taste, by the Honorary 
Architects, Brother Robert Berridge, Associate Member of the 
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Judgment has been given by the Sofia court- 
martial. Major Panitza was condemned to be shot 
for conspiring against the lives of the Prince and his 
Ministers and planning the overthrow of the Govern- 
ment. He was, however, recommended to mercy. 
Such of his accomplices as were convicted were sen- 
tenced to terms of imprisonment ranging from nine 
years to five months, and six were acquitted.—Sofia 
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was visited on May 31 by a violent hailstorm, which 
caused much destruction in the northern portion of 
the city. Two soldiers were killed, and eleven 
others injured. 

The Duke and Duchess of Connaught were received with 
much enthusiasm at Montreal on June 2, and were formally 
welcomed to the city by the municipal authorities, 


THE DISPUTE IN NEWFOUNDLAND. 
False alarming reports of an expected conflict between the 
French and British naval authorities on the west coast of 
Newfoundland, and the dispatch of British ships and troops 
from Halifax, Nova Scotia, were published on Monday, 
June 2, and were contradicted by our Ministers in Parliament 
that day. The French, who own the small islands of St. 
Pierre and Miquelon, adjacent to the south coast of Newfound- 
land, have, by the Treaty of Utrecht. in 1713, the Treaty of 
Paris, 1763, the Treaty of Versailles, 1783, and the Treaties of 
1314 and 1815,a right to catch fish, and to erect huts and 
sciffolds, or stages, for drying fis on shore, along nearly half 
the seacoast of Newfoundland. ‘They exercise this right 
chiefly towards the south-western extremity of the mainland, 
from Cape Ray to Burgeo and St. George's Bay, for the purpose 
of procuring herring, capelin, and s juids, of little value, to be used 
as bait in the cod fishery, which is carried on far in the 
Atlantic, beyond the limits of British maritime sovereignty. 
The actual dispute is only between the French fishermen and 
certain English colonists who have recently started a local 
company for catching and potting lobsters on that shore. We 
are indebted to the Rev. Henry D. Nicholson for Sketches of 
the places mentioned. 


Lord De Tabley has again returned 10 per cent. to the 
tenants on his Cheshire property, at the half-yearly rent audit, 
jast held. 

The Rev. J. Guinness Rogers, B.A., delivers the course of 
the Merchants’ Lectures this year, the general subject being— 
“Some Aspects of the Religion of To-Day.” The course, which 
is open to the public, began on June 3, with a lecture on 
“ Agnosticism ; or, Religion Without Faith.” 

The Americans in London on May 30 entertained Mr. 
Stanley and his chief officers—Lieutenant Stairs, Surgeon 
Parke, Captain Nelson, and Mr. Jephson—to a dinner, in the 
Portman Rooms, Dorset-street, Portman-square, when the Ion. 
J. C. New, American Consul-General, occupied the chair. There 
were upwards of 350 guests present. Mr. Stanley was pre- 
sented with a silver shield, and silver medallions were given to 
his four chicf officers.—On June 2 Mr. Stanley was presented 
with the freedom of the Fishmongers’ Company, and after- 
wards dined with the members of the Guild and a number of 
invited guests at the hall. ‘The freedom-scroll was handed to 
him in an elaborately wronght casket of gold, the presentation 
ceremony taking place in the reception-room, before the 
arrival of the guests. 


THE 


NEW GREAT HALL OF 
Institute of Civil Engineers, and Brother Charles II. Driver, 
Fellow of the Royal Institution of British Architects, who are 
Past Grand Masters of the Order. Besides the Great Hall, 
there are five Lodge Rooms, with accommodation for Masonic 
Lodges, Chapters, Conclaves, and Councils of every degree. 
‘The meetings of Grand Lodge are henceforth to be quarterly, 
instead of half-yearly. 
MARRIAGES. 

St. Andrew's Church, Wells-street, was filled to overflowing 
on June 3, on the occasion of the marriage of Count Alexander 
Miinster, son of Count Miinster, German Ambassador in Paris, 
with Lady Muriel Ilenrietta Constance Hay, younger daughter 
of Lord and Lady Kinnoull. The bridegroom wore the splendid 
white-and-gold uniform of the Garde du Corps of the Emperor. 
His best man was Prince Hans Heinrich Pless. The six brides- 
maids were—Lady Mildred Denison, Lady Dorothea Stewart 
Murray, Hon. Marie Hay, Hon. Marjory Murray, Miss Rosalind 
Lovell, and Miss Gladys Hadow (niece of the bride). The 
bride’s train was held by her two little nephews, Masters 
Roland and Patrick Hadow. 

In St. Peter's Church, Eaton-square, was solemnised, on the 
3rd, the marriage of Mr. H. W. Forster of Exbury Hall, South- 
ampton, and The Hall, Southend, Kent, with the Hon. Rachel 
Scott Montagu, only daughter of Lord and Lady Montagu of 
Beaulieu. A large circle of relations and friends were present. 
The eight bridesmaids were Lady Constance Scott, Lady Mar- 
garet Kerr, Lady Alice Osborne, Miss Margaret Ryder, Miss 
Winifred Drummond, Miss Helen Lindsay, Miss Katherine 
Trefusis, and Miss Beatrice Stuart-Wortley. Mr. Eustace 
Forster, brother of the bridegroom, attended as best man. 

The marriage of Lord Brabourne, of Smeeth Paddocks, 
Kent, to Miss Ethel Mary Walker, third daughter of Colonel 
Walker of Crawfordton, was celebrated in the private chapel 
at Maxwelton House, Dumfriesshire, on the 3rd. The bride 
was given away by her father. There were five bridesmaids— 
Miss Walker, Miss Mabel Walker, Miss Ellen Walker, and 
Miss Maud Walker, sisters of the bride, and Miss Young, 
Lincluden, Troqueer. 

On the 3rd, the marriage of Mr. Ballard Smith and Miss 
Rutterfield, both of New York, was celebrated in the Savoy. 
The bride was given away by the Hon. Robert Lincoln, the 
American Minister. ‘The best man was Major Post, Military 
Attaché to the United States Legation. 





The Bishop of St. Albans Fund, formed for the develop- 
ment and assistance of church work in the diocese of St. 
Albans, having closed its accounts for 1889 with a deficit of 
£2244, “ A friend, by the Archdeacon of Essex,” has forwarded 
a cheque for the whole amount. 
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OBITUARY. 
THE EARL OF MILLTOWN, K.P. 

The Right Hon. Edward Nugent Leeson, sixth Earl of Mill- 

: town, Viscount and 
Baron Russborough, 
K.P., a Representa- 
tive Peer for Ire- 
land, Lord  Lieu- 
tenant and Custos 
Rotulorum of the 
county of Wicklow, 
died suddenly at 
Russborough, near 
Blesinton, on 
May 30. Ife was 
born Oct. 9, 1835, 
the second son of 
Joseph, fourth Earl 
of Milltown, K.P., by Barbara Lady Castlecoote, his wife, 
second daughter of Sir Joshua Colles Meredyth, Bart., and 
succeeded to the family honours at the decease of his brother, 
the fifth Earl, April 8, 1871. In the following October he 
married Lady Geraldine Evelyn Stanhope, second daughter and 
coheiress of the fifth Earl of Harrington, but had no issue. 
The title devolves, consequently, on his only surviving brother, 
the Hon. Henry Leeson, for several years Chamberlain at the 
Court of Dublin, born Jan. 22, 1837, now seventh Earl of Mill- 
town. The nobleman whose death we record was educated at 
‘Trinity College, Dublin (of which University he was B.A.), 
and was called to the English Bar by the Inner Temple in 1862. 
Possessed of considerable ability, his Lordship took a pro- 
minent part in the debates of the House of Lords. Onlya 
few months since he was created a Knight of St. Patrick. 
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LIEUTENANT-COLONEL PEARSON, 
Lieutenant-Colonel Richard Lyons Otway 
Assistant Commissioner of the Metropolitan Police, died on 
May 30 at his residence in Warwick-square. He was born 
in 1831, the son of Mr. Henry Shepherd Pearson, and was 
educated at Eton and Sandhurst. He entered the Army, and 
served during the Crimean War, at the Alma and Inkerman, 
Kertch and Sebastopol. He had the medal with three clasys, 
the Sardinian and ‘Turkish medals, and the fifth class of the 
Medjidieh. In 1864 he retired with the rank of Lieutenant- 
Colonel, and in 1887 was created C.B. His appointment as 
Assistant Commissioner of Metropolitan Police dated from 
ISSI, Colonel Pearson married, in 1856, Laura Elizabeth 
Frederica, eldest daughter of Colonel William Mark- 
ham of Cufforth Hall, Yorkshire. 

MAJOR H. T. G, FITZGERALD, 

Major Henry Thomas George FitzGerald, late of 
Maperton House, Somerset, J.P., died at Hardwick 
House, Richmond, Surrey, on May 25. He was born 
March 5, 1820, the only son of Colonel Thomas George 
FitzGerald of ‘Turlough Park, county Mayo, and 
Maperton House, Somerset, by Elizabeth, his second 
wife, daughter of Dr. Crowther of Boldshay Wall, 
Yorkshire, and was grandson of Colonel Charles 
Lionel FitzGerald of ‘Turlough Park, whose elder 
brother, George Robert FitzGerald, acted so notorious 
a part in society during the last century. Major 
FitzGerald was formerly Lieutenant in the Ist Life 
Guards, and afterwards Major in the Ist West York 
Rifles. He married, May 23, 1839, Elizabeth Harriott, 
eldest daughter of Rev. Samuel Wildman Yates, and 
leaves three sons and two daughters, the younger 
married to Sir Richard G. Glyn, Bart. 

We have also to record the deaths of— 

General Frederic Brine, late Royal Engineers, on 
May 30, aged sixty. 

Mr. William Braham, Deputy Alderman of Cripple- 
gate Within, and a leading member of the Corporation 
of London, on May 28, aged sixty-eight. 

Mr. Frederick Locke of Hartlip, Sittingbourne, 
Kent, J.P. and D.L., on May 24, aged fifty-one. Ie 
was fifth son of the late Mr. Frederick Luck of 
Blackheath, by Jane Lee, his wife, daughter and 
heiress of Mr. Michael Locke of Brompton, Kent, and 
assumed, in 1875, the surname of Locke instead of Luck. IIc 
married, in 1862, Harriott Elizabeth, daughter and heiress of 
Mr. Richard Goord of Hartlip, and leaves issue. 

Mr. Hugh Francis Ramsay, second son of the late Sir 
Alexander Ramsay, third Baronet, of Balmain, M.P.,on May 22, 
at Hankow, China, aged fifty. 

The Ven. John Gibbs, Archdeacon of Downe, at his residence 
at Hillsborough, on May 30. He had held the Archdeaconry 
over twenty years. 

Sir George Burns, at Wemyss Bay House, Renfrewshire, on 
June 2,in his ninety-fifth year. Deceased was one of the 
founders of the Cunard Line, his son being at present chairman 
of the company. 

General the Hon. Arthur Charles Legge, uncle of the Earl 
of Dartmouth, and the last survivor of the family of George, 
third Earl of Dartmouth, K.G., at Caynton, his residence at 
Shifnal, Salop, in his ninetieth year. 

Matilda Frances, Dowager Lady Milman, on May 24, at The 
Croft, Tenby. She was eldest daughter of the Rev. John 
Pretyman, Rector of Sherington, Bucks, and widow of Sir 
William Milman, third Baronet, of Levaton, Devon. Iler 
eldest son is the present Sir Francis John Milman, Bart. 

Colonel George Howard-Vyse, eldest son of the late Lieu 
tenant-General R. W. Howard-Vyse, of Stoke Place, Bucks, 
and grandson of General Richard Vyse, by Anne, his wife, 
daughter and heiress of Field-Marshal Sir George Howard, 
K.B., on May 29, aged seventy-seven. He was Colonel and 
late Lieutenant-Colonel commanding the 2nd Life Guards. 

Captain Hugh Broke Boscawen Leveson-Gower, formerly 
of the 80th and 65th Regiments, second son of the late Mr. 
John Leveson-Gower of Bill Hill, Berks, on May 25, aged 
fifty-three. He was of a junior branch of the noble house of 
Gower, his great-grandfather, Admiral Hon. John Leveson- 
Gower, who married the daughter of Admiral Hon. Edward 
Boscawen, having been the second son of the first Earl Gower. 





The last stone of the spire of Ulm Cathedral—now the 
highest in the world—was laid on May 31, amid the ringing 
of bells and general rejoicing. The cathedral is 530 ft. high. 

The tennis-match for £100 and the Championship of the 
World, between Pettitt of Boston and Saunders of London, 
was concluded on May 30, in the private court of Sir Edward 
Guinness, at Dublin, and resulted in a decisive victory for the 
American representative. 

Two City officials have had their salaries raised—Dr. 
Collingridge, the Port of London Medical Officer, from £700 
to £900 per annum; and Mr. Gannon, the Keeper of the 
Guildhall, from £350 to £550, which, with a residence, will 
in future be his cmolument. 
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THE OBER-AMMERGAU PASSION PLAY. » 


The five or six thousand pilgrims, of all classes and all 
nationalities, crowded into the cottages of the Ober-Ammergau 
peasantry were awakened on Whit Monday, at five o'clock in 
the morning, by the firing of a gun on the hill-side. The hum 
of many voices told that the villagers were hastening to church 
befcre the great event of the day. It is necessary to call this 
preliminary service to mind, for only by fully comprehend- 
ing the intense religious earnestness of the people can 
one adequately realise the wonderful success of the Passion 
Play. Every garden and meadow has its Ftld-Christ, 
which tells of the sufferings and death of Jesus; every 
roadside, its Gnaden-Kapelle. And thus it is that during 
the performance the peasant spectators are bathed in 
tears—some of them sobbing as if their hearts would 
break ; while that portion of the audience which occupies 
the more costly seats— English, Americans, and Germans 
for the most part—remains, certainly not unmoved, but com- 
paratively unaffected by the terrible tragedy of which it isa 
witness. Long before eight the immense wooden structure is 
crowded with its 4000 ticket-holders, while at least 2000 will 
have to wait for to-morrow’s performance. In front of us is 
a large stage open to the sky, behind is a smaller stage, before 
which hangs a curtain. On the right is the house of Annas, the 
high-priest ; on the left, the house of Pilate. ‘lo this must be 
added—and it is an imposing feature throughout—a Lack- 
ground of green hills and blue sky, the singing of birds, the 
sights and sounds of rural nature. Next to the stage is the 
orchestra, composed entirely of peasants, whom we had several 
times seen playing in the streets, and on Sunday in the church. 
Half the theatre—that part nearest the stage—is roofless; and 
this is occupied by the holders of cheap tickets, the practice 
of ordinary theatres being thus reversed. The ten-shilling, 
eight-shilling, and six-shilling scats are thus a long way from 
the stage ; and those who wish to be disillusioned a little— 
those who would fain be sure that the hands of the Christus 
are not actually pierced by nails—will brave the discomforts 
of rain or sun, and select the exposed places near the orchestra. 

Sut the booming once again of a cannon tells us that the 
play is about to begin. From the wings on either side a number 
of men and women, beautifully clothed in classic drapery, come 
forward and form a single file across the stage. ‘The leader, 














JOHN (PETER RENDL), 


or “choragus,” exhorts to adevout contemplation of the scenes 
to follow, and a recognition of the salvation of the world 
through Christ's sacrifice. Then the chorus divides in the 
middle and falls back on either side, while the curtain rises 
on the first of the many beautiful tableaux. Before each of 
the seventeen acts of the drama there are one or more of 
these tableaux, for the most part representing scenes from 
Hebrew history. The idea which it is sought to impress upon 
the audience is that all the great events of the Old Testament 
are but a prophecy and a forecasting of the events of the New. 
Thus, the falling of manna from heaven is typical of the bread 
and wine of the Last Supper; the rejection of Vashti and 
elevation of Esther by Ahasuerus is typical of the rejection, by 
the Almighty, of the Jews and the acceptance of the Gentiles. 
The slaying of Abel by his brother, the sacrifice of Isaac, and 
the affliction of Job are all meant to suggest obvious 
parallels in the life of Christ. None the less impressive are 
the songs in which the chorus elucidate the story. Doubtless 
there would be applause and even encores, were it not that the 
whole audience, educated and uneducated alike, are almost 
from the very first seized with the sense that they are assisting 
at the most impressive religious ceremony it was ever their 
lot to witness. The music is, for the most part, the composi- 
tion of an Ober-Ammergau organist, one Johann Dedler, who 
lived at the beginning of the century, and there is but one 
opinion among the visitors here as to its remarkable attractive- 
ness. Andas for the tableaux! For the three or four minutes 
before the curtain drops one’s eyes are completely absorbed in 
their contemplation. Now it is the fall of manna, now the 
rejection of Vashti, now the sale of Joseph into Egypt— 
in all alike the harmony of colour, the grouping of the figures, 
the every detail is perfect. It is not easy to believe that 
this portion of the Passionsspicl at least ever reached so 
splendid a point of artas in the present year. In the first 
place, there has been a much more lavish expenditure upon 
costumes and scenery than heretofore, and, in the second, the 
arrangements have been in the hands of Obermaschinenmeister 
Lautenschliger, the stage-manager of the Munich Court 
Theatre and Opera House. Yet when all this is said, it 
remains a wonderful thing that dresses and stage management 
can do so much with such material. Here among the children 
bearing palm branches, or taking some other part in the 























CHRISTUS (JOSEPH MAIER). 


scenes, are the little urchins to whom an hour before we have 
given afew pfennige to show us our way. What can it be but 
the principle of heredity which makes them act so well, and 
which produces in them the very embodiment of gracefulness! 

But we must leave this quite subsidiary part of the great 
drama, although it is one which would alone make Ober- 
Ammergau worth a visit during the present year, and turn 
to the great tragedy itself. It opens with the entry of 
Christ into Jerusalem, to the sound of rejoicing and singing 
of Hosannas. Men, women, and children crowd the busy 
thoroughfare, and in the centre, riding upon an ass, comes 
he who from the first moment to the last is the object of the 
devoutest interest, the tenderest sympathy—the Christus of 
Joseph Maier. Across the inner stage and out into the open 
wends the procession, and everyone is held spellbound. And 
yet nothing is unfamiliar. It is as if a picture of one of the 
great masters had stepped from the canvas. This, indeed, it 
is which makes the thing so endurable—nay, fascinating. All 
the leading personagesin the drama are clothed in the costumes 
with which the great Italian painters have familiarised us. 
At a glance one can tell that this is Peter, or John, or Judas, 
and so with the other characters. 

It is unnecessary to recapitulate a play which has been 
made familiar by a thousand descriptions, every detail of 
which is so well known, and of which, indeed, the best text- 
book is the New Testament. It sufficeth to say that there are 
only two points in the tragedy at which we are awakened to 
the fact that we are in the nineteenth century, and not at the 
beginning of the Christian era. One is when Christ is driving 
the dealers out of the temple and overthrowing the tables of 
the money-changers, and the other when the Roman soldiers 
break the bones of the two thieves. There is nothing in 
Daisenberger’s drama to lead up to the earlier scene, and so to 
impress one with the grandeur of Christ's protest against 
irreverence and greed. And with the thieves one somehow 
receives an impression of unreality. But of unreality 
elsewhere there is none. We see Christ in Bethany, 
in Gethsemane, before Annas and Caiaphas, before Pilate and 
Herod, and only in one scene could we conceive the great 
Teacher of Galilee otherwise than Maier has represented Him. 
Yet it is a mistake to speak of Maier as a great actor. Flunger, 











JUDAS (JOHANN ZWINK). 
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who was Maier’s predecessor, could, no doubt, be so described. 
Maier Jvoks the part of the suffering Jesus, but in the one scene 
in which acting is required we do not get it. Surely not 
even Jesus went through the agony of that bitter struggle 
in Gethsemane in a manner so passive as Maier exhibits. 
His life-long occupation of carving crucifixes has made 
Maier familiar with all aspects of physical suffering 
and resignation, but of the more complex emotions of 
spiritual torture he can know nothing. But in the later 
scenes, where resignation and endurance only are required, the 
part is perfectly portrayed. We see Him before the sympa- 
thetic Pilate and before the scoffing Herod; we witness the 
mockery of the soldiers and the crowning with thorns; we 
see Him again on the way to Golgotha, and finally on the 
cross. All is painfully, indescribably real. The crucifixion 
scene, at least, will remain among the imperishable memories 
of all who have witnessed it, and will serve to bring home 
to the least devout-minded, as nothing else could, some com- 
prehension of the deeper meaning of the Christian faith. 
For five-and-twenty minutes Christ is upon the cross, the 
blood streaming from His forehead, hands, and feet, a soldier 
pierces His side, the last words are uttered, and life seems to 
be extinct. After some discussion, Joseph of Arimathea begs 
the body, and the disciples, with Mary Magdalene and Mary 
the mother of Jesus, bear it away to burial. The next scene 
gives us the Resurrection, and the final scene—not the least 
powerful and effective in this year’s performance — the 
Ascension. 

If it be said that the much-praised performance of Joseph 
Maier is here and there a little inadequate, the same can 
hardly be said of any other leading actor. The next most 
difficult part to play is that of Judas, which Lechner filled 
so effectively. Johann Zwink, the new Judas, is, perhaps, 
equally snecessful. Now and again he is a trifle stagy, but on 
the whole the character of Judas, with its impulsive treachery, 
its greed and its remorse, are finely portrayed. The poorer 
and less educated part of the audience langh once or twice at 
Judas, and nowhere else in the play. ‘This has been thought 
to imply an adverse criticism on the actor, who is said at the 
rehearsal to have overdone his part. I conversed afterwards 
with some of the peasant audience, and I found that they langh«d 
at the treachery of Judas to avoid weeping at the sufferings of 
Christ. Judas, it must be observed, is the second hero of the 
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MARY THE MOTHER OF JESUS (ROSA LANG). 
tragedy : he is to it what Satan is to the “ Paradise Lost.” With- 
out him, moreover, there would be nothing to relieve the 
univeral gloom ; and so, to the Bavarian peasantry he takes 
the place which Lucifer and his attendant imps took in the 
earlier form of the Passionsspicl. The John of Peter Rendl, 
the Peter of Jacob Hett, the Pilate of Thomas Rend], 
and the Caiaphas of Burgermeister Lang cannot be too 
highly praised. Excepting John, who is a good-looking 
youth of nineteen, all these men have taken the same parts in 
the last decade. But there is one performer in the play to 
which more unqualified praise can be given than to any other. 
It is Friulein Rosa Lang, whose impersonation of the Virgin 
Mary was pronounced by common consent the triumph of the 
whole day’s performance. We see the mother’s joy and pride 
in her son, her sorrow at parting, her sympathy with Him in 
affliction, her supreme agony at the foot of the cross. Nowhere 
is there a word overcharged, strained, or affected. Never 
before has a woman borne away any of the honour pertaining 
to these Ammergau performances. The first place to-day, how- 
ever, must be given to Rosa Lang. 

Yet when, from the Christus himself to the veriest child in 
his train, there is so perfect and artistic a rendering of a great 
world-tragedy, it seems gratuitous to praise or blame. “The 
most wonderful thing I have ever seen ” was the verdict of one 
of the visitors to the Passion Play of 1880. I am fully con- 
vinced that this judgment will be endorsed by ninety-nine ont 
of every hundred visitors to the performance of the present 
year. C. K. 8. 


The Rev. T. G. Bonney, Professor of Geology in University 
College, London, and Examining Chaplain to the Bishop of 
Manchester, has been appointed to the Boyle Lectureship, in 
succession to the Rey. C. B. Lloyd Engestrém. 

About sixteen years ago the London Corporation, becoming 
seriously alarmed at the increase, both in number and extent, 
of City fires, established a system of water hydrants, and has 
since maintained them at a cost to the present time of nearly 
£30,000, the whole of which has come out of the Corporation 
funds. It has now been decided that this valuable system 
shall be the property of the ratepayers ; it has accordingly 
been handed over to the Commissioners of Sewers, in whose 
hands its future manegement will be. 
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His hand remained raised—he was speechless—he was motionless—he was helpless with blind rage and madness. 


ARMOREL OF LYONESSE. 


BY 


PART II.—CHAPTER XXIV. 
THE CUP AND THE LIP. 
WO days after the Private View Alec Feilding repaired, 
by special invitation, to Mr. Jagenal’s office. 
**T have sent for you, Alec,’’ said the solicitor, ami 
de famille, ‘‘in continuance of our conversation of the 
other day—about that little windfall, you know.”’ 

*“‘T am not likely to forget it. Little windfalls of a 
thousand pounds do not come too often.’’ 

‘“*They do not. Meantime another very important event 
has happened. I saw the announcement in the paper, and I 
received your note ”’ - 

** You are the only person—believe me—to whom I have 
thought it right to explain the circumstances ’’—— 

*“Yes? The explanation, at all events, is one that may be 
given in the same words—to all the world. I have no know- 
ledge of Mrs. Feilding’s friends, or of any obstacles that have 
been raised to her marriage! But I am rather sorry, Alec, 
that you sent her to me under a false name, because these 
things, if they get about, are apt to make mischief.’’ 

‘*T assure you that this plan was only adopted in order the 
more effectually to divert suspicion. It was with the greatest 
reluctance that we consented to enter upon a path of 
deception. I knew, however, in whose hands I was. At any 
moment I was in readiness to confess the truth to you. In the 
case of a stranger the thing would have been impossible. 
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You, however, I knew, would appreciate the motive of our 
action, and sympathise with the necessity.”’ 

Mr. Jagenal laughed gently—behind the specious words he 
discerned—something—the shapeless spectre which suspicion 
calls up or creates. But he only laughed. ‘‘ Well, Alec,’’ he 
said, ‘‘marriage is a perfectly personal matter. You are a 
married man. You had reasons of your own for concealing 
the fact. You are now enabled to proclaim the fact. That is 
all anybody need know. We condone the little pretence of the 
widowhood. Armorel Rosevean has lost her companion ; 
whether she has also lost her friend I do not know. The rest 
concerns yourself alone. Very good. You are a married 
man. All the more reason that this little windfall should be 
accept ible.’’ 

‘**Tt will be extremely acceptable, I assure you.”’ 

** Whether it is money or money’s worth ? ’’ 

** To save trouble I should prefer money.’’ 

** You must take it as it comes, my dear boy.”’ 

** Well, what is it?’’ 

‘* It is,’’ replied Mr. Jagenal, solemnly, ‘‘ nothing short of 
the sea giving up its treasures, the dead giving up her secrets, 
and the restoration of what was never known to be lost.”’ 

** You a maker of conundrums ?”’ 

‘You shall hear. Before we come to the thing itself—the 
treasure, the windfall, the thing picked up on the beach—let 
me again recall to you two or three points in your own family 
history. Your mother’s maiden name was Isabel Needham. 


BESANT. 


She was the daughter of Henry Needham and Frances his wife. 
Frances was the daughter of Robert Fletcher.” 

‘Very good. I believe that is the case.”’ 

** Your money came to you from this Robert Fletcher, your 
maternal great-grandfather. You should, therefore, remember 
him.’’ 

**T recognise,”’’ said Alec, sententiously, ‘‘ the respect that 
should be paid to the memory of every man who makes money 
for his children.”’ 

Ve ry good. Now, this Robert Fletcher, as a young man, 
went out to India in search of fortune He was apparently 
an adventurous young man, ngt disposed to sit down at the 


desk after the usual fashion of young men who go out to India 
We find him in Burmah, for instance—then a country littl 
known by Englishmen While there he managed to attract 
the notice and the favour of the King, who employed him in 
some capacity—traded with him, perhaps; and, at all events, 
advanced his interests—so that, while still a young man, he 


found himself in the possession of a fortune ample enough fo1 
his wants ’”’ - 
** Which he left to his daughters.”’ 
‘Don’t be ina hurry. That was quite another fortune” 
*‘Oh! Another fortune? What became of the first ¢”’ 
**Having enough, he resolved to return to his native 
country. But in Burmah there were then no_ banks, 
merchants, drafts, or cheques. He therefore converted his 
fortune into portable property, which he carried about his 
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y of one Robert Fletcher. We may 
that the case containing the jewels was 
storm, and tossed into the chest 
without much knowledge of its contents or their value. We 
ay suppose that Emanuei Rosevean bought them. We may 
suppose what we please, because we can prove nothing. For 
my own part, [ think there is no reasonable doubt that the 
case actually contained the fortune of Robert Fletcher. The 
dates of the story seem to correspond: the handwriting appears 
to be his: we have letters of his speaking of his intention to 
return, and of his property being in convenient portable 
shape Ze 

** Well—then 
Fletcher's heirs.”’ 

‘*Not so quick. How are you going to prove your claim ? 
You have nothing to go by but a fragment of writing with 
part of his name on it. You cannot prove that he was ship- 
wrecked, and if you could do that you could not prove that 
these jewels belonged to him.”’ 

‘If there is no doubt, she ought to give them up. 
bound in honour.”’ 

‘I said that in my mind there is no reasonable doubt. 
That is because i have heard a-great deal more than could 
be admitted in evidence. But now—listen again without 
interrupting. When, five years ago, the young lady placed the 
management of her affairs in my hands through the Vicar of 
her parish, I had every part of her very miscellaneous fortune 
valued and a part of it sold. I had these rubies examined by 
a merchant in jewels.”’ 

**And how much were they worth ?”’ 

“‘One with another—some being large and very valuable 
indeed, and others small—they were said, by my expert, to be 
worth thirty-five thousand pounds. They might, under 
favourable circumstances and if judiciously placed in the 
market, realise much more. Thirty-five thousand pounds!” 

What?" He literally opened his mouth. ‘* How much 
do you say ? 


“ Thirty-five thousand pounds.”’ 

“Oh! But the stones are not hers—they belong--they 
belong—to us—to the descendants of Robert Fletcher.’’ No 
one would have called that face wooden, now. It was full 
of excitement—-the excitement of a newly awakened hope. 
‘* Does she propose to buy me off with a thousand pounds ? 
Does she think I am to be bought off at any price? The jewels 
are mine—mine —that is, I have a share in them.”’ 

** Gently—gently—gently ! What proof have you got of 
this story’ Nothing. You never heard of it: your great- 
grandfather never spoke of it Nothing would have been 
heard of it at all but for this old lady from whom Armorel 
inheritel. ‘The property is hers as much as anything else. If 
she gives up anything it is by her own free and uncompelled 
will. She need give nothing. Remember that.”’ 

‘*Then she offers me a miserable thousand pounds for my 
share—which ought to be at least a third. Jagenal’’—he 
turned purple and the veins stood out on his forehead—*‘ That 
infernal girl hates me! She has done me—I cannot tell you 
how much mischief. She persecutes me. Now she offers to 
buy me out of my share of thirty-five thousand pounds—a 
third share—nay—a half, because my great-aunt left no 
children—for a thousand pounds down !”’ 

‘**T did not say so.”’ 

**You told me 
thousand pounds.”’ 

‘That was in joke, my boy. You are perfectly wrong 
about Armorel hating you. How can she hate you? You are 
so far wrong in this instance that she has instructed me to give 
you the whole of this fortune—actually to make you a free 
gift of the whole property—the whole, mind—thirty-five 
thousand pounds !"’ 

“To me Armore] -me—the whole of 
fortune?’’ Biank astonishment fell upon him. He 
staring -ope n-monthed. ‘To ME?’”’ he rept ated. 

“To you. She does not, to be sure, know to whom she 
gives it. She is only desirous of restoring the jewels which 
she insists in believing to belong to Robert Fletcher's family 
Therefore, as it would be obviously impossible to find out and 
to divide this fortune among all the descendants of Robert 
Fletcher, who are scattered about the globe, she was resolved 
to give them to the eldest dc scendant of the second daughter.” 
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** They will have nothing, because nobody is entitled to any- 
thing. Come, Alec, my boy, you look a little overcome. It is 
natural. Pull yourself together, and look at the facts. You will 

ty-five thousand pounds—perhaps a little more. At 
four per cont—I think I can put you in the way of getting so 
much with safety—you will have fourteen hundred a year. You 
will have that, apart from your literary and artistic income. It 
is not a gigantic fortune, it is true; but let me tell you that it 
is avery handsome addition indeed to any man’sincome. You 
will not be able to live in Kensington Palace-gardens, where 
your wife lived as a girl; but you can take a good house and 
ee your friends, and have anything in reason. Well, that is 
all I have to say, except to congratulate you, which I do, my 
Alec ’’—he seized the fortunate young man’s hand and shook 
it warmly-—‘‘ most heartily. I do, indeed. You deserve your 
good luck—every bit of the good luck that has befallen you. 
Everybody who knows you will rejoice. And it comes just 
at the right moment—just when you have acknowledged your 
inarriage and taken your wife home.”’ 

** Really,’ said Alec, now completely recovered, ‘‘ I am 
overwhelmed with this stroke of luck. It is the most unex- 
pected thing in the world. I could never have dreamed of 
such a thing. ‘To find out, on the same day, that one’s great- 
grandfather once made a fortune and lost it, and that it has 
been recovered, and that it is all given to me—it naturally 
takes one’s breath away at first.’ 

‘* You would like to gaze upon this fortune from the Ruby 
Mines of Burmah, would you not?’’ Mr. Jagenal threw open 
the door of a safe, and took out a parcel in brown paper. ‘* It 
is here.”’ He opened the par el, and disclosed the shagreen 
case which we have already seen in the sca-chest. He laid it 
on the table, and unrolled the silk in which the stones were 
rolled. ‘‘ There they are—look common enough, don’t they ? 
One seems to have picked up stones twice as pretty on the sea- 
shore: here are two or three cut and polished —bits of red glass 
would look as pretty.’’ 

‘* Thirty-five thousand pounds !”’ Alec cried, laying a hand, 
asif in episcopal benediction, upon the treasure. ‘‘ Is it possible 
that this little bundle of stones should be worth so much *”’ 

**Quite possible. Now—they are yours—what will you 
do with them ?’’ 

‘** First, I will ask you to put them back in the safe.’’ 

**T will send them to your bank if you please.”’ 

‘*No—keep them here—I will consult you immediately 
about their disposition. Thirty - five thousand pounds ! 
Thirty-five perhaps we may get more for them. What 
am I to say to this girl? Perhaps when she learns who has 
got the rubies she will refuse to let them go. Iam sure she 
would never consent.”’ 

‘* Nonsense—about persecution and annoyance! Armorel 
hate you? Why should she hate you? The sweetest girl in 
the world. You men of genius are too ready to take offence. 
The things are yours. I have given them to you by her 
instructions. I have written you a letter, formally conveying 
the jewels to you. Here it is. And now go home, my dear 
fellow, and when you feel like taking a holiday, do it with a 
tranquil mind, remembering that you’ve got fourteen hundred 
pounds a year given you for nothing at all by this young lady, 
who wasn’t obliged to give you a penny. Why, in surrender- 
ing these jewels, she has surrendered a good half of her whole 
fortune. Find me another girl, anywhere, who would give up 
half her fortune for a scruple. And now go away, and tell 
your wife. Let her rejoice. Tell her it is Armorel’s wedding 
present.”’ 

Alec Feilding walked home. He was worth thirty-five 
thousand pounds—fourteen hundred pounds a year. Wheu 
one comes to think of it, though we call ourselves such a 
very wealthy country, there are comparatively few, indeed, 
among us who can boast that they enjoy an income of four- 
teen hundred pounds a year, with no duties, responsibilities, 
or cares about their income—and with nothing to do for it. 
Fourteen hundred pounds a year is not great wealth ; but it 
will enable a man to keep up a very respectable style of 
living: many people in society have got to live on a great deal 
He and his wife were going to live on nothing a year, 
except what they could get by their wits. Fourteen hundred 
ayear! They could still exercise their wits: that is to say, 
he should expect his wife, now the thinking partner, to 
exercise her wits with zeal. But what a happiness for a man 
to feel that he does not live by his wits alone! Alas! It isa 
joy that is given to few indeed of us. 

As for his late literary and artistic successes, how poor and 
paltry did they appear to this man, who had no touch of the 
artist nature, beside this solid lump of money, worth all the 
artistic or poetic fame that ever was achieved ! 

He went home dancing. He was at peace ‘with all man- 
kind. He found it in his heart to forgive everybody: Roland 
Lee, who had so basely deserted him: Effie, that snake in the 
grass: Lady Frances, the most treacherous of women: Armorel 
herself Oh! Heavens! what could not be forgiven to 
the girl who had made him such a gift? Even the revolt 
against his authority: even the broken panel, the shattered 
lock, and the earthquake. 

In this mood he arrived at home. His wife, the thinking 
partner, was hard at work in the interests of the new firm. In 
her hand was a manuscript volume of verse: on the table 
beside her lay an open portfolio of sketches and drawings. 

‘You see, Alec,’’ she looked up, smiling. ‘* Already the 
ghosts have begun to appear at my call. If you ask me where I 
found them, I reply, as before, that when one travels about 
with a country company one has opportunities. All kinds of 
queer people may be heard of. Your ghosts, in future, my 
dear boy, must be of the tribe which has broken down and 
given in, not of those who ave still young and hopeful. I 
have found a man who can draw—here is a portfolio full of 
his things: in black and white: they can be reproduced by 
some photographic process: he is in an advanced stage of 
misery, and will never know or ask what becomes of his 
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things. He ought to have made his fortune long ago. He 
hasn't, because he is always drunk and disreputable. It will 
do you good to illustrate the paper with your own drawings. 
There ’s a painter I have heard of. He drinks every afternoon 
and all the evening at a certain place, where you must go and 
find him. He has long since been turned out of every civilised 
kind of society, and you can get his pictures for anything you 
like; he can’t draw much, I believe, but his colouring is 
wonderful. ‘There is an elderly lady, too, of whom 1 have 
heard. She can draw too, and she’s got no friends and can 
be got cheap. And this book is full of the verses of a poor 
wretch who was once a rising literary man, and now carries a 
banner at Drury-Lane Theatre whenever they want a super. 
As for your stories, I have got a broken-down actor—he writes 
better than he can act—to write stories of the boards. They will 
appear anonymously, and if people attribute them to you he 
will not be able to complain. Oh, I know what [ am about, 
Alec! Your paper shall double its circulation in a month, and 
shall multiply its circulation by ten in six months, and without 
the least fear of such complications as have happened lately. 
They must be avoided for the future—proposals as well as 
carthquakes—my dear Alec.”’ 

Alec sat down on the table and laughed carelessly. 
he said, ‘* you are the cleverest woman in the world. It was 
a lucky day for us both when you came here. I made a 
big mistake fcr three years. Now I’ve got some news for 
you— good news ‘’—— 

**'That can only mean—money.’ 
“it mean—money, as you 
Money that makes the mare to go.”’ 

** How much, Alec ?”’ 

** More than your four thousand. 
as that little balance in your book.’’ 
“Oh, Alec! is it possible ’ 

Eighty thousand pounds?” 

‘About that sum,” he replied, exaggerating with the 
instincts of the City, inherited, no doubt, frem Kobert 
Fletcher. ‘* Perhaps quite that sum if I manage certain sales 
cleverly.” 

** Ts it a legacy ?—or aninheritance ?—how did you get it ¢ 

‘It is not exactly alegacy : it is a kind of restoration to an 
unknown person: a gift not made to me personally, but to me 
unknown.”’ 

** You talk to me in riddles, Alec.’’ 

**T would talk in blank verse if I could. It i 
literally true. I have received an—estate—in portabl 
perty worth nearly forty thousand pounds.”’ 

“Oh! Then we shall be really rich, and not have to 
pretend quite so much? A little pretence, Alec, I like. It 
makes me feel like returning to society: too much pretence 
reminds one of the police man.’’ 

** Don’t you want to know 
money *”’ 

‘*f am not curious, Alec. I like everything to be done for 
ni When [I was a girl there were carriages and horses and 
everything that I wanted—all ready—all done for me, you 
know. Then I was stripped of all. I had nothing to do or 
to say in the matter. It was done forme. Now, you tell me 
you have got eighty thousand pounds. Oh! Heavens! It is 
done for me. The ways of fate are so wonderful. Things are 
given and things are taken away. Why should I inquire how 
things come? Perhaps this will be taken away in its turn.” 

‘* Not quite, Zoe. I have got my hand overit. You can 
trust your husband, I think, to keep what he has got.’’ Indeed, 
he looked at this moment cunning enough to be trusted with 
keeping the National Debt itself. 

‘*Kighty thousand pounds !”’ she said. ‘‘ Let me write it 
down. Eighty thousand pounds! Eight and one, two, three, 
four oughts.’’ She wrote them down, and clasped her hands, 
saying, ‘‘Oh! the beauty—the incomparable beauty—of the 
last ought !”’ 

‘* Perhaps not quite so much,”’ said her husband, thinking 
that the exaggeration was a little too much. 

** Don’t take off one of my oughts—not my fourth : 
Napoleon of oughts!”’ 

‘‘No—no. Keep your four oughts. Well, my dear, if it 
is only sixty thousand or so there is two thousand a year for 
us. ‘Two thousand a year!”’ 

‘Don't, Alec; don’t! Notallatonce. Break it gently.’ 

‘*We will carry on the paper; and perhaps do something 
or other—carefully, you know—in Art. There is no need to 
knock things off. And if you can make the paper succeed, as 
you think, there will be so much the more. Well, we can use 
it all. For my part, Zoe, my dear, I don’t care how big the 
income is. I am equal to ten thousand.”’ 

‘© Of course, and you will still pronounce judgments and 
be a leader. Now let us talk of what we will do—where we 
will live—and all. Two thousand is pretty big to begin with, 
after three years’ tight fit; but the paper will bring in another 
two thousand easily. I’ve been looking through the accounts 
bills and returns—and I am sure it has been villanously 
managed. We will run it up: we will have ten thousand a 
year to spend. A vast deal may be done with ten thousand a 
year: we will have a big weekly dinner as well as an At Home. 
We will draw all the best people in London to the house: we 
will”’ 

She enlarged with great freedom on what could be done 
with this income: she displayed all the powers of a rich 
imagination: not even the milkmaid of the fable more largely 
anticipated the joys of the future. 

“And, oh! Alec,’’ she cried. ‘‘To be rich again! rich 
only to the limited extent of ten thousand a year, is too great 
happiness. When my father was ruined, I thought the world 
wasended. Well, it was ended for me, because you made me 
leave it and disappear. The last four years I should like to 
be clean forgotten and driven out of my mind—horrid years of 
failing and enduring and waiting! And now we are rich 
again! Oh! we are rich again! It is too much happiness !”’ 

The tears rose to her eyes: her soft and murmuring voice 
broke. 

‘* My poor Zoe,’’ her husband laid his hand on hers, ‘J 
am rejoiced,’’ he said, ‘‘as much for your sake as for my 
own,”’ 

‘** How did you get this wonderful fortune, Alec ? 

‘Through Mr. Jagenal, the lawyer. It’s a long story. 
A great-grandfather of mine was wrecked and lost his property. 
That was eighty years ago. Now, his property was found. 
Who do you think found it? Armorel Rosevean. And she 
has restored it—to me.’’ 

‘““What+’’ She sprang to her feet, her 
turning white. ‘‘ What’ Armorel?’’’ 

‘Yes, certainly. Curious coincidence, isn’t it? The very 
girl who has done me so much mischief. The man was wrecked 
on the island where her people lived.”’ 
res—yes—yes. The property—what was it? 
wasit?’ Quick!”’ 

‘*Tt was a leather case filled with rubies 
least thirty-five thousand pounds What ’s the matter?’’ 
Rubies! Her rubies! Oh! Armorel’s rubies! No— 
no—no—not that! Anything--anything but that! Armorel’s 
rubies—Armorel’s rubies ! ’’ 

** What is the matter, Zoe? 
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does say. Money, my dear. 
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She gasped. Her eyes were wild: her cheek was white. 
She was like one who is seized with some sudden horrible and 
unintelligible pain. Or she was like one who has suddenly 
heard the most dreadful and most terrible news possible. 

‘* What is it, Zoe ¢’’ her husband asked again. 

‘You? Oh! you have brought me this news—you! I 
thought, perhaps, someone-—-Armorel—or some other might 
find me out. But you!—you!” 

** Again, Zoe *’—-he tried to be calm, but a dreadful doubt 
scized him—‘‘ what does this mean ?”’ 

**T remember,’’ she laughed wildly, ‘‘ what I said when I 
gave you the bankbook. If you found me out, I said, we 
should be both on the same level. You would be able to hold 
out your arms, I said, and to cry, ‘ You have come down to 
my level. Come to my heart, sister in wickedness.’ That is 
what I said. Oh! I little thought—it was a prophecy—my 
words have come true.”’ 

She caught her head with her hand—it is a stagy gesture: 
she had learned it on the stage: yet at this moment of trouble 
it was simple and natural. 

“What the Devin do 
exasperation. 

** They were your rubies all the time, and I did not know. 
Your rubies! If I had only known! Oh! what have I done ? 
What have I done ?’’ 

‘**'TeH me quick, what you have done.’ 
the arm roughly. He actually shook her. 
was almost as white as hers. ‘‘ Quick—tell me 
me !”’ 

** You wanted money badly. 


you mean?’ he cried with 


He caught her by 
His own face now 


-tell me—tell 


You told me so every time I 


saw you. It was to get money that I went to live with 
Armorel. Icould not get it that way. But I found another 
way. She told me about the rubies. I knew where they 


In a sealed packet. I had seen 


were kept. In the bank. 
Armorel told me the 


an inventory of the things in the bank. 
story of the rubies, and I never believed it—I never thought 
that there would be any search for the man’s heirs. I never 
thought the story was true. She told me, besides, all about 
her other things—her miniatures and snuffboxes, and watches 
and rings. She showed me all her beautiful lace, worth thou- 
And as for the gold things and the jewels, they were 
She 


sands. 
all in the bank, in separate sealed parcels, numbered. 
showed me the bank receipts. Opposite each number was 
written the contents of each, and opposite Number Three was 
written ‘ The case containing the rubies.’ ”’ 

“Well? Well ?”’ 

‘Hush! What did I do? Let me think. I am going 
mad, I believe. It was for your sake -— all for your sake, Alec ! 
All for your sake that I have ruined you !”’ 

‘Ruined me? Quick! What have you done ?’ 

“Tt was for your sake, Alec—all for your sake! 
your own sake I have lost and ruined you !”’ 

‘** You will drive me mad, I think !’’ he gasped. 

‘*T wrote a letter, one day, to the manager of the bank. J] 
wrote it in imitation of Armorel’s hand. I signed her name 
at the end so that no one could have told it was a forgery. 
My letter told him to give the sealed packet numbered thr 
to the bearer who was waiting. I sent the letter by a com- 
miissionaire. He returned bringing the packet with him.”’ 

** And then? ”’ 

Oh! Then—then 
kill me when you know! 


’ 


Oh, for 


Alec, you will kill me—you will surely 
You care for nothing in the world 


but for money—and I—I have stolen away your money! It is 
gon itis gone! ”’ 
**You stole those rubies? But I have seenthem. They 


are in Jagenal’s safe. What do you mean?” he cried 
hoarsely. 

‘*T have soldthem. I stole them, and I sold them all—they 
were worth—how much did you say? Fifty—sixty—eighty 
thousand pounds? I sold them all, Alec, for four thousand 
two hundred and twenty-five pounds! I sold them to a 
Dutchman in Hatton-garden.”’ 

‘*You are raving mad! You dream! 
have handled them.’’ 

‘* What you have seen were the worthless imitation jewels 


I have seen them. I 


that I substituted. I found out where to get sham rubies 
made of paste, or something—some cut and some uncut. I 
bought them, and I substituted them in the case. Then I 


returned the packet to the bank. I had the packet in my 
possession no more than one morning. The man who bought 
the stones swore they were worth no more. He said he 
should los: money by them: he was going away to America 
immediately, and wanted to settle at once, otherwise he would 
not give somuch. That is what I have done, Alec.”’’ 

“Oh!” he stood over her, his eyes glaring; he roared like 
a wild beast ; he raised his hand as if to slay her with a single 
blow. But he could find no words. His hand remained 
raise.l—he was speechless—he was motionless—he was helpless 
with blind rage and madness. 

His wife looked up, and waited. 
her tale she was calm. 

‘‘ IF you are going to kill me,’’ she said, ‘‘ you had better 
do it at once. I think I do not care about living any longer. 
Kill me, if you like.’’ 

He dropped his arm : 
upright. 


Now that she had told 


he straightened himself, and stood 


‘*You are a Thief!’’ he said hoarsely. ‘‘ You are a 
wretched, miserable Tuer !”’ 

She pointed to the picture on the easel. 

‘*And you—my husband ?”’ 

He threw himself intoachair. Then he got up and paced 
the room: he beat the air with his hands~ his face was dis- 
torted: his eyes were wild: he abandoned himself to one of 
those magnificent rages of which we read in History. William 
the Conqueror—King Richard—King John—many medieval 
kings used to fall into these rages. ‘They are less common of 
late. But then such provocation as this is rare in any age. 

When, at last, speech came to him, it was at first stutter- 
ing and broken: speech of the elementary kind: speech of 
primitive man in a rage: speech ejaculatory: speech inter- 
jectional: speech of railing and cursing. He walked—or, 
rather, tramped—about the room: he stamped with his foot : 
he banged the table with his fist: he roared : he threatened : 
he cleared the dictionary of its words of scorn, contempt, and 
loathing: he hurle | all these words at his wife. As a tigress 
bereft of her young, so is such a man bereft of his money. 

His wife, meantime, sat watching, silent. She waited for 
the storm to pass. As for what he said, it was no more 
than the rolling of thunder. She made no answer to his 
reproaches; but for her white face you would have thought 
she neither heard nor felt nor cared. 

Outside, Ford, the discreet man-servant, heard every worl. 
Once, when his master threatened violence, he thought it might 
be his duty to interfere. As the stormcontinued, he began to 
feel that this was no place for a man-servant who respected 
himself. He remembered the carthquake. He had then been 
called upon to remove from its hinges a door fractured in a 
row. That was a blow. He was now compelled to listen while 
a master, unworthy of such a servant, brutally swore at his 
wife. He perceived that his personal character and his dignity 
no longer allowed him to remain with such a person. He 
resigned, therefore, that very day. 
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When the bereaved sufferer could say no more—for there 
comes a time when even to shriek fails to bring relicef—he 
threw himself into a chair and began to cry. Yes: he cried 
like a child: he wept and sobbed and lamented. The tears 
ran down his cheeks: his voice was choked with sobs. The 
discreet man-servant outside blushed with shame that such a 
thing should happen under his roof. The wife looked on with- 
out a sign ora word. We break down and cry when we have 
lost the thing which most we love—it may be a wife; it may 
be a child: in the case of this young man the thing which 
most he loved and desired was money. It had been granted 
to him—in large and generous measure. And, lo! it was torn 
from his hands before his fingers had even closed around it. 
Oh! the pity—the pity of it! 

This fit, too, passed away. 

Half an hour later, when he was quite quiet, exhausted 
with his rage, his wife laid her hand upon his shoulder. 

** Alec,’’ she said, ‘‘I have always longed for one thing 
most of all. It was the only thing, I once thought, that made 
it worth the trouble to live. An hour ago it seemed that the 
thing had been granted to me. And I was happy even with 
this guilt upon my soul. I know you for what you are. Yet 
I desired your love. Henceforth, this dreadful thing stands 
between us. You can no longer love me—that is certain, 
because I have ruined you—any more than I can hold you in 
respect. Yet we will continue to walk together—hand in 
hand—I will work and you shall enjoy. If we do not love 
each other, we can continue in partnership, and show to the 
world faces full of affection. At least you cannot reproach 
me. Iam a thief, it is true—most true! And you—Alec! 
you—oh ! my husband !—what are you? ”’ 

To be continued 





SKETCHES AT MELBOURNE. 

The great commercial city which is the capital of the Colony 
of Victoria, seated near the shore of Port Phillip, a land-locked 
piece of the sea, open to its healthy breezes, enjoys a large 
share of social as well as physical sunshine. Melbourne, with 
its 400,000 inhabitants, including the suburbs, likes a holiday 
in the open air, and takes immense interest, we are told, in the 
horse-races, which are held at Flemington, three miles north- 
west of the city, on ground 316 acres in extent reserved for 
the course, one of the finest in the world, with a handsome 
Grand Stand for subscribers and other paying spectators. On 
“Cup Day,” which is equivalent to the London * Derby Day,” 
it has been computed that so many as 130,000 people were 
assembled on this racecourse; and when our Special Artist, 
Mr. Melton Prior, was sojourning in Melbourne, he did not 
miss the opportunity of beholding such a multitude of 
pleasure-loving colonial English folk. One feature of their 
behaviour which he especially noticed was the demonstrative 
interest felt by ladies and children in the business of the 
race-meeting; for he saw and sketched, in the crowd of 
persons at the ticket-office where admission to the saddling- 
paddock is purchased, a very small boy, quite a child, 
clambering up to the window. paying a half-crown for his 
ticket and a shilling for the book containing a list of the horses 
entered to start. This child. all alone, presently walked in to 
inspect the horses, and was afterwards observed calmly making 
a bet with one of the regular speculators on a combination of 
odds for the great event of the day. We are not disposed to 
congratulate Australian society upon the example of juvenile 
precocity in this direction ; and the reading of Tasma’s clever 
Melbourne novel, “In Her Earliest Youth.” which was 
reviewed last week, has left a rather painful impression, 
in the character of George Drafton, of the evils that 
may result from a premature initiation into the perilous 
practice of gambling on the turf. gut it is the duty of 
Australian parents and guardians to take care of their 
children’s morals, which the best of them are sure to do; 
and we feel sure that little “ Uncle Chubby,” at Sydney, in 
the story to which we refer, would not be allowed by Pauline’s 
grandmother to figure as a betting man on the Randwick 
racecourse, the institution that corresponds, in the New South 
Wales capital, to what has been described of Melbourne. 

‘The public buildings which adorn the capital of Victoria 
have already been noticed, and it is well known that their 
stately magnificence excels all others in the southern hemi- 
sphere; but most conspicuous, from its elevated site, is 
Government House, with its massive square tower, 145 ft. 
high, overlooking the whole city. A view of the grand 
entrance is included with our Artist’s other Sketches. 


Countess Brownlow opened a hospital on May 29 at Wood- 
hall Spa, Lincolnshire, which has been erected by public sub- 
scription, in order that poor people may participate in the 
benefit to be derived from the mineral waters. The Bishop of 
Lincoln conducted the service. ‘The Princess of Wales has 
consented to become patroness of the hospital, which is to 
be called the Alexandra. Mr. T. Cheney Garfit subsequently 
entertained a large company to luncheon at the Victoria Hotel. 

The Publishers’ Circular announces the fusion of the two 
oldest houses in the publishing trade, in consequence of the 
purchase of the business of Messrs. Rivington, of Waterloo- 
place, by Messrs. Longmans, of Paternoster-row. ‘The former 
house, established by Charles Rivington, has been in existence, 
in the same family, since 1710; the latter, by Osborne and 
Longman, since 1726, from which date practically the con- 
nection between the houses dates. One of the first works 
issued by Osborne and Longman, Scott's “‘ Commentary on the 
sible,” bears the imprint of the two houses in that year (1726) 
in connection. It is understood that in future the business 
will be carried on by Messrs. Longmans alone, in Paternoster- 
row, under their present name, and that they will supply all 
the. publications of Messrs. Rivington. 
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PAINTING THE LILY. 
Shakspeare, in some rather well-known lines, hints that it isa 
refinement of superfluity to paint the lily ; but, in spite of our 
greatest bard, ladies of all times have been in the habit of 
doing this thing, and the fact stands as a very sad com- 
mentary on feminine vanity, and the fugitive character of 
those charms which are not of the mind but of the person 
alone. Go back as far as history will carry you—in other 
words, go back to the Egyptians and the Hebrews, and you 
will find the use of cosmetics flourishing in their days toa 
degree unknown among us, or even among our great-grand- 
mothers of the eighteenth century. when the art was at 


its zenith of favour. “Egypt,” says De Quincey, who 
squeezed the juice of his information on this head from 
Hartmann’s thick-skinned orange, “was famous for the 


fashion of painting the face from an early period”; and one 
has only to turn to Sir J.G. Wilkinson's “ Manners and Customs 
of the Ancient Egyptians” for an unqualified confirmation 
of the dictum. More ancient still than the custom of beautify- 
ing the face generally was that of artificially imparting 
lustre to those particular orbs upon which the expression of 
the whole features depends—I mean the eyes, the lids and 
the brows of which were dyed with a black pigment called 
Kohl (collyrium), mixed with a preparation of vinegar and 
gall-apples, with oil of almonds, or even with costly gums and 
balsams. The stuff was applied by the aid of a little metallic 
pencil (numbers of which, together with the bottles of Kohl, 
have been unearthed from tombs at Thebes and elsewhere) ; and 
the effect of the black rim which it traced about the eyelid was 
“to throw a dark and majestic shadow over the eye ; to give 
it a languishing and yet a lustrous expression ; to increase its 
apparent size: and to apply the force of contrast to the white 
of the eye.” The point aimed at by both Egyptian and Hebrew 
women in colouring the eyebrows was to curve them into a 
beautiful arch of brilliant ebony, and, at the same time, to 
make the inner ends meet or flow into each other. It would 
seem as if the primary origin of this habit in the country of 
the Nile lay in the fact that the main component (Kohl) is a 
powerful remedy in cases of ophthalmia and inflammation of 
the eyes—to which complaints Egypt is, from local causes, 
peculiarly exposed. But this medicinal purpose was very 
quickly lost, and the Hebrews and the Greeks accepted the 
idea (and improved upon it, of course) merely as an aid to 
beauty. 

Greek ladies are commonly credited with extreme simplicity 
of dress and life. Unfortunately, researches will not bear out 
this belief—those researches, at which concern them- 
selves with the social life of Greece in the days subsequent to 
Homer. Their dress appears simple, but it was the result of 
much study—it was a studied negligence. which the women 
(with a prescience superior to that of modern women) knew 
would show off their figures to the best advantage. Then, in 
the matter of cosmetics, they made a complete business of it: 
they whitened their foreheads, spread over their faces the 
hues of the lily intermingled with the bloom of the rose, 
dyed their eyebrows, and fashioned them like arches, painted 
black the edges of the eyelids, rendered their eyes humid 
and bright by powder-of-lead ore, adorned themselves with 
false ringlets, changed the yellow into black, the black into 
auburn, gave a ruby tinge to their lips, and blanched their 
teeth into ivory. Whodoes not remember their saying on the 
subject of rouge?—‘She plants roses in her cheeks, which, 
like those of Locris, will bloom in an hour and fade in 
less.” Some of the preparations were sufficiently repulsive. 
For instance, the eyebrows were sometimes blackened by 
resin soot, and the eyelashes caused to lie regularly by a 
judicious administration of naphtha, or by a& paste com posed of 
glue and pounded marble. For the eyebrows, however, the 
regulation pigment was hypegramma, and that for the edges 
of the eyelids was st/mmis, an oxide of antimony; while for 
the removal of freckles was used a compound of the flour-of- 
turnip seed, lupines, wheat, darnel, and chick-peas, or a sub- 
stance, called adarccs, found on reeds and the dry stalks of 
marshes of Cappadocia, and 


least, 


plants about the ponds and 
said to resemble congealed froth. 

The ladies of Rome carried the art of mending nature to ¢ 
point far in advance of that attained by the Greeks. A Roman 
woman of quality of the time of Poppwa and Agrippina left 
her bed about eleven o’clock and repaired straightway to 
her bath. After remaining there for some time, and being 
rubbed with pumice-stone, she emerged and passed into the 
hands of the cosmotes—slaves who possessed many secrets 
for preserving and beautifying the skin and complexion. 
The moment the mistress of the establishment left her 
bath, a cataplasm was placed on her face. This was removed 
when the toilet began in earnest, and one slave bathed her 
face with a sponge steeped in asses’ milk. Then another (so, 
at least, says Pliny) endeavoured to impart to the skin all 
possible delicacy and freshness by an application of the ashes 
of snails or of large ants burnt and bruised with salt, succeeded 
by honey in which the bees had been smothered, by the fat 
of a pullet mixed with onions, and, lastly, by the fat of a 
swan, which last had the virtue of removing wrinkles. After 
this another slave appeared, armed with a pair of pincers, with 
which she mercilessly removed every superfluous hair, however 
minute. which she could discover about her mistress’s face 
or neck. ‘To this operation succeeded that of the teeth, 
which were rubbed with grated pumice-stone, or with marble 
dust. Next came the eyelashes, eyebrows, and the hair. 
which were painted and treated generally by another special 
class of slaves; and after this had been done, and the lips 
bespread with a red pomade, to impart to them a finishing 
softness and bloom, the toilet was complete, and _ the 
beauty surveyed herself in a mirror (an aid to reflection 
differing somewhat from any of Coleridge's) held up by the 
favourite attendant, who was allowed the privilege of kissing 
her. If all was well, the medicated #gis was put on her face 
again, and not taken off until the wearer went abroad or 
received visitors. The husband by this means seldom had 
the doubtful satisfaction of seeing his wife's beautified visage, 
while at the same time he had the equally doubtful satisfac- 
tion of defraying the expense, which, for the articles and 
the slaves, individually and collectively, represented an enor- 
mous sum—such a sum, indeed, as would positively ruin many 
a wealthy modern husband. 

To say nothing of the rich dresses and valuable ornaments 
which the lady wore, or of the maintenance of a whole regi- 
ment of slaves for one particular duty, the mirrors of burnished 
gold and silver, in some instances six feet in height, costa 
small fortune, and, of course, everything in the dressing-case 
was of the best quality. One of these dressing-cases, two feet 
long and a foot and a half broad, was unearthed at the end of 
the last century by some labourers digging for a well in the 
garden of a monastery, not far from the Sahurra, at the foot 
of the Equiline Hill The various articles found in the 
casket were of silver, and the total weight of them was no 
than 1029 ounces. The pyris itself was the most 
remarkable thing in the whole “find,” as well for the form 
and workmanship as for the figures painted on the lid and 
sides, and probably cost as much as all the other articles put 
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1, Taking Tickets for the Saddling Paddock on the Melbourne Racecourse. 2. Government House, Melbourne. 3. The Grand Stand and Melbourne Racecourse on Cup Day. 


SKETCHES AT MELBOURNE, AUSTRALIA, BY OUR SPECIAL ARTIST, MR. MELTON PRIOR. 
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LORD BRAYBROOKE. 


and the brown ancient village, and the neighbour-town of 
Saffron Walden. 

Yet on a winter day, when all the hillsides are white with 
snow and the woods show biack against them, Audley End 
has its beanty too, Across the stream of the Cam, fuller for 
the winter rains, with ducks swimming busily under the 
three-arched bridge of stone, there lies a broad white sheet of 
lawn, and behind it stands the great house, grey and many- 
windowed, among its trees. The hill slopes up beyond ; and 
the road-—leaving on the right the dark village of Audley—goes 
over it, tree-sheltered, to Saffron Walden, the spire of whose 
great church stands out behind the house. Away to the left 
there stretch to the riverside the ancient stables the 
hostel of a bygone monastery—with their red and 
windows, and walls of a dull reddish-drab, partly over- 
grown with Hereby is the Bull's Head Lodge, on 
the main road from London to Cambridge and Newmarket ; 
and the head of the bull is to be seen over the gate. even asa 
grey-green lion yet keeps watch over Lion Lodge, to the right 
hand of the bridge 

An avenue of limes leads 
house; and thereby stand out 
alders, tulip-trees, and planes. Two centuries ago the vast 
palace almost covered those eight acres of lawn that now 
divide it from the river. The front, that now is, was then the 
middle; yet it is still a grand and stately front. Audley 
End is built, like Longleat and many others of its time, in the 
more or less Italian mixed with Gothic style which, in the 
sixteenth century, marked the transition from the old fortified 
castles of fighting chieftains to the mansions of less outwardly 
warlike noblemen. It is white, with many white-sashed 
mullioned windows along its great three-storeyed line of 
front, with a high parapet along the top, and quaint green- 
tipped towers above. The middle of this front is filled by 
the great hall, whose roof is a storey lower than the rest; to 
right and left of this stand out two entrances, magnificent 
square porches, alike in all things : each is two storeys high, 
with groups of columns at the corners, of marble alternately 
dark and light 

A great, an old, a famous house, Audley End, unlike 
many of its peers, has been very fortunate in its historian, 
The third Lord Braybrooke, ‘ether of the present owner, 
wrote in a handsome folio a ful: account of the house, its 
owners, its building, and its decay and partial fall—for it 
covers now two thirds less ground than of old; with much 
else of interest about the neighbouring village and town. 

And Lord Braybrooke tells the story of the place and its 
masters not only fully but without favour. He gives us, 
indeed, some very plain speaking about his early predecessors— 
who were not, it is true, of his own family. According to this 
unimpeachable authority, the most notable events of the first 
few centuries of Audley’s history were feats of freebooting 
and violent deaths, and to them succeeded a time of political 
begging and stealing. 

He says nothing, one may admit, against Ansgar, Master 
of the Horse to Edward the Confessor, to whom * Waledon ” 
belonged in the days of the saintly King ; nor against the 
brave Geoffrey de Mandeville, to whom, for his valour at 
Hastings, William I. granted it after the Conquest—with 117 
other lordships: a not inadequate reward for any valour. 
Nor was the son of Geoffrey de Mandeville less a brave 
warrior, or, as far as we know, a worthy gentleman. 

But the first figure in the castle's history which really 
catches the eye is that of Geoffrey's grandson, another Geoffrey, 
created by King Stephen Earl of Essex. This noble Earl, as 
soon as he found that the Empress Matilda was likely to be a 
benefactor yet more liberal than the King, deserted his monarch 
with perfect promptitude—and had his reward: at first a 
lavish, afterwards a just one. He was seized in time by 
Stephen, was forced to give up his castles of Pleshy and 
Walden, and soon became no better than a common freebooter. 

Highwaymen of his calibre were unknown in Dick Turpin’s 
day. The Earl of Essex got together a band of ruffians, and, 
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ont the monks, and sold thei: 
The pions gentleman had, not many years before, founded the 
Abbey of Walden, which is perhaps why it is not recorded 
at he plandered it. But he seems to have had a special 
grudge against Ramsey Abbey, and met his death in 1144 in 
ring one of its possessions, Burwell Castle, in Cambridge- 
shire. Rashly fighting with his head uncovered—the day was 
very hot, though it was in October—he killed by an 
arrowshot. Some of the Knights Templars having carried 
it was placed in a leaden coffin, and suspended 
orchard of the Old Temple in London till 
immunication was annulled, after which 
the remains were deposited in the churchyard of the New 
Temple.” The Earl's second son, yet another Geoffrey, was 
restored by Henry II. to the title and estates; but as he left 
no children by his wife—Eustachia, a cousin of the King’s, 
from whom he was divorced—his surviving brother William 
became his heir. This third Earl also died childless; and 
there was much strife as to who should succeed him. 

His aunt, Beatrix de Say, seems certainly to have had the 
best claim ; but she was old and infirm, and had a powerful 
opponent. Geoffrey Fitz-Piers was Chief Justice of England. 
and one of the mightiest subjects in the realm—‘ It was he,” 
siys Matthew Paris, “ that ruled the reins of Government, so 
that after his death the realm was like a ship in a tempest 
without a pilot He claimed in right of his wife Beatrix. 
who was the eldest daughter and coheiress of the eldest son of 
Beatrix de Say Now, the old lady had only sent a younger 
son—the eldest surviving—to represent her before the King 
whence Fitz-Piers (who doubtless thought that a Chief Justice 
ought to do justice to himself) extracted some sort of argu- 
ment in his own favour. He finally won, however, not by the 
strength of his argument, but by his rival’s failure to pay the 
sum of 7000 marks for which Richard I. had consented to 
decide in his favour. When the lion-hearted monarch found 
that Fitz-Piers was willing to pay cash down, the King 
promptly granted him and title; although it is 
rumoured that—being. as aforesaid, Chief Justice of England— 
he only paid 3000 after all. 

Geoffrey Fitz-Piers, thus fourth Earl of Essex, died in 1213, 
and his son Geoffrey succeeded him. ‘The fifth Earl married 
King John’s divorced wife, Isabel of Gloucester, and is said to 
have paid 20,000 marks for the privilege. He was accidentally 
killed in a tournament, and was succeeded by his younger 
brother William, who, like himself, died and left no child. 

William entailed his estates and title upon his half-sister, 
wife of the Earl of Hereford—a lady twice married and once 
divorced. Upon her death her son, second Earl of Hereford. 
inherited his mother’s earldom also. Always an upholder of 
the people’s rights, he fought in the Barons’ War, and was 
taken prisoner, but made his peace at Court. After him fol- 
lowed five other Earls of Hereford. but on the death. in 1372, 
of the last of these, young and childless, “ the accumulated 
honours of his illustrious house became extinct in the male 
line.” This last Earl left, however, two daughters, who shared 
between them the great estates of Hereford, Essex, North- 
ampton, and Brecknock. The elder, Eleanor. married the Duke 
of Gloucester—Thomas Woodstock, son of Edward III.—and 
from their marriage came the line of Staffords, Dukes of 
Buckingham. Her husband and the five succeeding heads of 
this family died violent deaths—one murdered, two beheaded, 
three slain in the Wars of the Roses. 

Mary, the second sister, married the son of “old John of 
Gaunt ”—that Earl of Derby who was 
later to become Henry IV. of England. 
To her son, Henry V., came the manor 
of Walden, and it remained in Royal 
hands until late in the days of Henry 
VIII.; except, indeed, for a grant made 
of it by Richard III. to the Duke of 
Buckingham, which was probably not 
completed when his Royal master made 
the famous remark whose preservation 
we owe to Colley Cibber— 

Off with his head ! 

In 1538 the Abbey of Walden, with 
many another, had been dissolved ; and 
it, and the Manor of Walden too, soon 
found their way to the ownership of one 
never tired of taking. He had begun with 
the Priory of Christchurch, Aldgate, “ the 
first cut in the feast of abbey lands, and 
I assure you a dainty morsel,” says Fuller 
in his “ Worthies of England”; who 
elsewhere calls such a gift “an excellent 
receipt to clear the Speaker's voice, and 
make him speak clear and well for his 
master.” 

For it is very notable how plainly 
Lord Braybrooke, and Campbell in his 
“ Lord Chancellors,” and other historians, 
speak of the baseness and rapacity of 
Thomas Audley, Lord Chancellor of Eng- 
land, and the right hand of the King. 
among whose descendants were the Earls 
of Suffolk and Berkshire and Carlisle. the 
Earls and Marquises of Bristol, and the 
Lords Howard de Walden. 

“We must regret,” says Lord Bray- 
brooke (after pointing out the general 
baseness of politicians under the monarch 
who “ loved a man”),* that a person who 
had risen by his talents to the greatest 
offices in the State should have evinced 
so much greediness in providing for him- 
self from the spoils of the monastic 
property. Still less can he be justified 
in having consented to act as High 
Steward at the trial of his predecessor 
and friend, Sir Thomas More,” or for his 
great share in doing to her death the 
Queen Anne Boleyn, always a kind friend 
to him. 

Lord Braybrooke speaks, too, of the 
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manners of his constant begging-letters to Thomas Cromwell, 
and of the abject servility of the Parliament under his guidance ; 
and quotes him as a striking example of the class described by 
Lingard, “ whose importunities to the King never ceased, and 
whose rapacity could never be satisfied.” And Lord Campbell is 
sterner still. ‘ Such a sordid slave does not deserve that we 
should say more of his vices or demerits,” he writes, with the 
fine vigour of the days when there were Quarterlies. ‘No 
eunuch in a seraglio was ever a more submissive tool of the 
caprice and vengeance of a passionate and remorseless master 
than was Lord Chancellor Audley.” 

Yet Lloyd, in his “ State Worthies,” can find words of the 
highest praise for such a man, whose abilities were no doubt 
as remarkable as his lust for money and for place. 

Though his great position was self-made, he was a man of 
old family: the Audleys were seated at Earl's Colne in the 
time of Henry VI., at all events, and the future Chancellor 
was probably born in the Hay House there. Apparently he 
did not go to Oxford or Cambridge ; but in 1526 we find him 
Autumn Reader at the Inner Temple, where he began to make 
a name by his lectures upon the Statute of Privilege. Three 
years later he became a Doctor of Laws, and soon after, pro- 
bably, was made ‘Town Clerk of Colchester. He had a seat in 
Parliament, and spoke there ably ; which, with the favour of 
the Duke of Suffolk. whose steward he seems to have been, 
gained him the good graces of the King and the Speakership 
of the “ Black Parliament.” Herein, during a sitting of six 
years, were 376 monasteries suppressed—all those, in fact, 
whose annual revenues did not exceed £200. 

This put into the King’s hands revenues of the yearly value 
of £32,000, with personal property amounting to £100,000, 
Thomas Audley became a high favourite: he was made next 
year Attorney-General for the Duchy of Lancaster; in the 
November following King's Serjeant ; on May 20, 1532, he was 
knighted, and appointed Keeper of the Great Seal; and on 
Jan. 26, 1532-3, he became Lord Chancellor. “ In the exercise 
of his new functions,” says Lord Braybrooke, “ Audley proved 
as subservient to the wishes of his Royal master as he had 
shown himself upon all former occasions.” 

In 1538 he was created Lord Audley of Walden, and soon 
after was installed a Knight of the Garter, in spite of his lack 
of military distinction. Wealth was lavished upon him ; but 
for this and for honours he still sent upan unceasing cry. Even 
when the King commanded him to marry, and brought about 
a match with an illustrious family, Audley was not satisfied— 
with the financial part of the arrangements. 

Many of his letters are preserved, all clamorous for money 
or place; he even urged in plain words, as a reason for recom- 
pense, the disgraceful nature of what he had done for the 
King: “I have in this world sustained great damage and 
infamiec in serving the Kynge’s Highness, which this grant 
His style of flattery was broad and simple— 
Prince Edward, then a little 
‘IT assure your Lordshipp 
so mery. so plesaunt, 


shal recompens.” 
witness his description of 
unhealthy baby a few months old 
I never saw so goodly a childe of his age, 
so good and lovyng countenauns, and so earnest an ye, as it 
were a sage juggement towards every person that repayreth to 
his Grace. And albeit a lyte ll his Grace's flesche de raye th, 
yet he shotyth out in length and wexyth ferme. I cannot 
comprehend nor describe the goodly, towardly qualyteez that 
ys in my Lord Prynce’s Grace.” 

However, by such means—aided, no doubt, by very un- 
common abilities, a pleasant manner, and a never-ceasing 
caution—Lord Audley became a man of great wealth; and, 
unlike most of the King’s favourites, he retained both wealth 
and power till his death. He died at his house in Aldgate, 
after a short illness, in the spring of 1544; and Margaret, his 
daughter—by his wife Elizabeth, daughter of Thomas Grey, 
first Marquis of Dorset—reigned in his stead. 

That is to say, she reigned jointly with her younger sister 
for about two years ; but then the latter died, and Margaret 
was sole heiress. In her brief life of twenty-three years she 
was married twice. First, at the early age of fourteen, to 
Henry Dudley, fourth son of the Earl of Northumberland— 
soon, with his father, to be condemned to death for high treason. 
(His life was spared, however, and his forfeited lands restored ; 
but he died in 1557, fighting at the battle of St. Quintin’s, in 
Picardy—* without the commendation of a gallant soldier,” 
says Milles, significantly, in his “ Catalogue of Honour.”) 
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He left no issue; and in less than six months his 
widow married again, this time becoming the second wife 
of Thomas, Duke of Norfolk. In six years she bore him 
five children, and then died. An account is preserved of 
her magnificent funeral at Norwich, whence her body 
was removed to the great church of Framlingham, in 
Suffolk. Here a splendid monument in freestone was 
raised over her and her predecessor, with space reserved 
between their figures for that of her successor—for it 
was the fate of this Duke of Norfolk to be thrice a 
widower before he was thirty-two years old ! 

A fine portrait of the Duchess. by Lucas de Heere, 
hangs in the Great Hall at Audley End. Hers is a bright 
and modern face, auburn-haired, with a good deal of the 
decision which one remarks in the faces of women of her 
time—the time of two Queens. A _ ready, lively little 
woman, one would guess her, with plenty of common- 
sense, perhaps, but with no great depth of feeling. 

On the panel on which this picture is painted are 
the Audley arms, with half their motto—/nricta, without 
the Sola virtus. Lord Westmoreland has the corresponding 
picture, with the portrait of the Duke of Norfolk and the 
other half-motts. There seems no doubt that the two 
pictures were originally one, and were cut in half, 
probably that they might be given to her daughter and 
his sister. 

Afterall his wives were gone, the Dukeof Norfolk began 
to get into trouble ; for he dreamed of a fourth marriage, 
and lifted his eyes to the unhappy Mary of Scotland. 
Elizabeth warned him of his danger; once she invited him to 
dine with her, and as he was leaving the table bade him “ to 
beware on what pillow he rested his head” ; but, in spite of 
his own solemn promise, he continued to plot with her enemy. 
He was charged with high treason, tried by his peers, and found 
guilty; and, after much unwillingness and many changes of 
purpose on the part of the Queen. condemned to death. He 
was beheaded on Tower-hill, at eight o'clock in the morning 
of June 2, 1572, 

He diced bravely, before a great multitude who loved him 
“incredibly,” says Camden, who was there. He made them a 
speech of farewell, which, as such things reported by eye- 
witnesses are rare, it may be interesting to quote. After 
Nowel, Dean of St. Paul’s, had asked the people to keep silence, 
the Duke spoke thus :— 

‘It is no new thing for men to suffer death in this place, 
though since the beginning of our most gracious Queen's reign 
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MONUMENT IN THE DEER PARK TO THE MEMORY OF ELIZABETH, 
COUNTESS OF PORTSMOUTH. 


I am the first, and God grant I may be the last! I acknowledge 
my peers have justly sentenced me worthy of death ; nor have 
I any design to excuse myself. I freely confess that I treated 
with the Queen of Scots in things of great moment, without 
my Sovereign’s knowledge, which I ought not to have done, 
whereupon I was cast into the Tower. But I was afterwards 
set at liberty, having made an humble submission, and 
promised upon honour to have nothing more to do with her 

yet, I confess, I acted contrary ; and this, in truth, disturbs 
my conscience. But 1 neither promised nor sware it at the 
Lord's Table, as is commonly reported. I once conferred with 
tudolphi, but not to the Queen's prejudice, for there are several 
which know that I had to do with him about money matters, 
upon bills and bonds. I found him to be one who envied 
the peace of England, and forward to contrive any villainy. 
Two letters from the Pope I saw, but by no means approved 
of them, nor of the rebellion in the North. I have never been 
Popishly inclined ever since I had any taste of religion, but 
was always averse to the Popish doctrine, embracing the true 
religion of Jesus Christ, and putting my whole trust in the 
blood of Christ, my blessed Redeemer and Saviour. Yet I 
must own that some of my servants and acquaintances were 
addicted to the Romish religion. If in this I have offended 
either'God, the Church, or the Protestants, I pray God and 
them to forgive me.” ‘Then, after reading a Psalm or two, he 
said, with a loud voice, “ Lord Jesus, into thy hands I com- 
mend my spirit.” 

In a letter of warning to his son, the luckless Duke bade 
him not to seek preferment in Courts; but all in vain, for 
Lord Thomas Howard, though a famous warrior—leading his 
ship brilliantly against the Armada, and recklessly attacking 
enormous odds—was also a courtier high in favour with the 
Queen, and during the next reign passed almost his whole life 
at Court. There he gained much wealth and spent much ; i 
was he who built Audley End, at a cost of £100,000. 
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In 1601 Lord Thomas Howard was created Earl of 
Suffolk. He was also made Lord Chamberlain, and, a dozen 
years later, became Chancellor of the University of Cambridge, 
and then Lord High Treasurerof England. But when he had 
been Treasurer four years only he was accused of embezzling 
public money, was deprived of his staff, thrown into the 
Tower, and fined £30,000 — afterwards reduced, upon his 
pleading poverty, to £7000. 

The guilt of his offence has been attributed chiefly to his 
wife, of whom one can but say that she was the worthy 
mother of the two children who afterwards brought infamy 
so terrible upon their name. She seems to have sold places, 
to have bribed and been bribed quite openly ; and after her 
husband's death she sank into a notorious and disreputable 
poverty. 

Of their eleven children the eldest — Theophilus, second 
Earl of Suffolk —seems to have been a gallant gentleman, 
with a taste for poetry. Some verses of his, of no great 
demerit, are preserved: as thus— 

Wronge not, deare mistress of my harte, 
The merittes of true passion, 
By thinkinge that he feels noe smarte 
That sues for noe compassion ; 
Though that my thoughts doe not approve 
Che conquest of your beautie, 
It comes not from defect of love, 
But from excess of dutie. 
These lines can hardly have been addressed to his wife, 
during their courtship ; for at the time of their marriage the 
lady was only eleven years of age. Five ycars carlicr, a deed 
of settlement had been drawn up, “ with the full assent and 
good liking,” as it stated, “of Theophilus Lord Walden, and 
also with the assent and qood liking of Lady Elizabeth Ilume.” 
Poor little fiancée of six summers ! 

It was a sister of this Lord Walden whose name was 
associated with one of the most terrible of causes célébres. 
The story of Lady Essex (afterwards Lady Somerset) and the 
murder of Sir Thomas Overbury has been told so often that 
there is no need to re-tell it. Enough that with this genera- 
tion ended the ownership of Audley End by the Howards, and 
the evil fate which, hitherto, had seemed to follow its owners. 

The fourth Earl of Suffolk was brother of the third, and, 
like him, left no male heir; but his elder daughter married 
Lord Griffin of Braybrooke, in Northamptonshire, and from 
her was descended John Griffin-Whitwell, who in 1788 was 
created Lord Braybrooke. As he was childless, the title was 
to descend, and did descend, to Richard Aldworth-Neville of 
Billingbere, an offshoot of the great Neville family, whose 
grandson now rules at Audley End. 

Of the short history of the present family it needs only 
to be said that in two generations four of these Nevilles 
have died fighting for their country, and that the third Lord 
Braybrooke did a priceless service to all readers by editing 
and making public the “ Diary of Samuel Pepys,” until his 
time hidden and undeciphered in the library of Magdalen 
College. His brother was Master of Magdalen, as the present 
Master is brother of the present Lord Braybrooke ; and here 
let me do a tardy justice to the Lord Chancellor Audle y by 
recording one of his truest titles of honour—that he was the 
founder of Magdalen College, Oxford. 

So much for the owners of this famous house: of the 
history of its making no details are very accurately known. 
It seems certain, however, that Lord Suffolk, when he set about 
building his great house, had a model in wood made and sent 
to him from Italy, at the cost of £500. The English architect 
who actually built the house was, it is now pretty clear, the 
famous John Thorpe ; and the work took thirteen years—from 
1603 to 1616—before it was completed. Most likely, however, 
the greater part of the house was finished a good while before 
this, as King James visited his Lord Treasurer in 1610 
and 1614. It was then, no doubt, that he made his pawky 
criticism—that the place was too large for a King, though it 
might do for a Lord Treasurer. 

The cost of such a building must, as has been said, have 
been enormous ; and after its founder's death only two of the 
Earls of Suffolk appear to have been able to live in it, nor 
did either of those two keep up the state which such a house 
requires. 

The main building consisted of two enormous quadrangles, 
the larger of which was pretty, nearly a hundred yards in 
width, and not very much less in depth. The back line of 
this quadrangle was that which forms the 
front of the present house; and the three 
other sides came forward almost to the | 
banks of the Cam, which is three hundred 
feet at least from the front door as it 
stands. A grand entrance gateway, flanked 
by four circular towers, was approached 
from the bridge by a double avenue of 
limes. 

Behind this quadrangle was another, 
the Inner Court, not very much smaller, 
of which-the greater. part of—three- sides 
still remains. Yet farther back the cellars 
extended on each side of the bowling- 
creen ; and to the north a great wing of 
kitchens projected, with vast quadrangles 
of wood-yard, store-yard, and brewhouse- 
yard, before and beyond it. Behind the 
storehouse-yard wes the Great Pond, and, 
between this and the back part of the 
house, the Wilderness. 

Piazzas ran along the north and south 
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sides of the principal court, and a magnificent paved 
terrace stretched down its eastern cnd, in front of the 
present house. A bird's-eye view of this palace—certainly, 
I should think, in its day the greatest house in England— 
was published, in a set of twenty-four engravings of it, 
by H. Winstanley, at the time when it was used as a 
Royal palace indeed, and, simple as it is, gives an extra- 
ordinary effect of vastness and dignity. No doubt the 
dignity depended a good deal upon sheer size; but the 
result was obtained, at whatever cost, and Audley End 
must indeed have been, as Evelyn describes it, a “ goodly 
palace. It is a mixt fabrick,” he says, “ twixt antiq and 
modern, but observable from its being compleately 
finished ; and it is one of the stateliest palaces in the 
kingdom. ... The river glides before the palace, to 
which is an avenue of limetrees; but all this is much 
diminished by its being placed in an obscure bottom. 
For the rest, it is a perfectly uniform structure, and 
shows without like a diadem, by the decorations of the 
cupolas and other ornaments on the pavilions. Instead 
of railings and balusters, there is a bordure of capital 
letters, as was lately also on Suffolke House.” 

Pepys has also one or two notices of the house, though 
he seems—on his second visit especially—to have been 
mainly impressed by the cellars, On Feb. 27, 1659-60, he 
notes that “the stateliness of the ceilings, chimney pieces, 
and form of the whole was exceedingly worth seeing.” 
In the cellars “ we drank, most excellent drink, a health 
to the King” (a toast which needed courage at that 
moment). ‘“ Here I played on my fflageolette, there being an 
excellent echo.” On his second visit, seven years later, though 
he was “ mighty merry ” there, he was disappointed—* though 
the figure of the house without be very extraordinary good "— 
with ceilings, pictures, and hangings. “Only the gallery is 
good, and above all things the cellars, where we went down 
and drank of much good liquors. And indeed the cellars are 
fine ; and here my wife and I did sing to my great content.” 

A very full account of Audley End is given in the“ Travels 
of Cosmo,” Hereditary Prince, afterwards Grand Duke. of ‘Tus- 
cany. Ilere it is mentioned that in 1669 the treaty for the 
purchase of the place by King Charles IT. was going on ; and 
on May 8 of that year the conveyance was executed. The 
price of mansion and park was £50,000, of which £20,000 was 
left on mortgage. - Itis by no means clear that the Earls of 
Suffolk ever received any of the interest due upon this 
£20,000 ; but some thirty years afterwards, in 1701, the fifth 
Earl received back house and park on condition that he 
relinquished all claim to the principal, Thus, in effect, the 
King had paid £30,000 down for thirty years’ rent of the 
palace. 

As a fact, however, the Court seems never to have visited 
Audley End after the death of Charles II., except once, in 1689, 
when William III. was there. In 1670 we havea record of a 
“frolic” of the Queen and the Duchesses of Richmond and 

suckingham, “to disguise themselves like country lasses, in 
red petticoats, wastcoats, &c., and so goe see the Faire,” then 
being held in the village. Sir Bernard Gascoign and two 
others went with them ; but “they had all so overdone it in 
their disguise, and look’d so much more like Antiques than 
Country volk, that as soon as they came to the Faire the 
people began to goe after them; but the Queen going toa 
booth to buy a pair of yellow stockins for her sweet hart, and 
Sir Bernard asking for a pair of gloves, stitcht with blue, for 
his sweet hart, they were soon, by their gebrish, found to be 
strangers, which drew a bigger flock about them.” In brief, 
they were found out, and had to ride home, followed by a 
gaping crowd, as quickly as they might. 

The story of the house, for half a century after it had 
ceased to be a Royal palace, is but the story of the decay and 
fall of by far the greater part of it. It is sad to read of the 
two destructions of 1721 and 1749, and of the dreary days 
between. The demolishers in chief were Sir John Vanhiugh, 
the famous architect, and Lady Portsmouth, who bought the 
place in 1747. These two names should, one would have 
thought, have been held in execration at Audley End; but, 
behold ! a monument to the lady iconoclast towers upon tie 
hillside, above the house. 

It was, no doubt, because of the excessive size of the house 
that Vanbrugh advised the pulling down of three sides of the 
great quadrangle, with the kitchen, offices, chapel, and cellars, 
He left the Inner Court and the magnificent gallery untouched, 
and built a lodge some fifteen feet at each end of the north 
front—which lodges must have been certainly unsightly, and 
probably useless. An eyewitness tells us how he remembered 
“ going there on an evening to see the buildings taken down, 
and the noise of the lead being flung off the top of the house 
to the ground struck my imagination so much, that I have 
since thought it no unlike scene to what might have been scen 
all over the kingdom at the end of King Henry the Eighth’'s 
reign.” 

The tenth Earl of Suffolk, and the last of that line, died in 
1747, before he had carried out all hia intended demolitions. 
Ile left no will, and the Earl of Effingham succeeded to his 
estate for the time without opposition. Afterwards, however, 
his claim to all but the house and park was successfully 
challenged ; and he was glad to sell the house, with three 
hundred acres belonging to it, to one of the challengers, Lady 
Portsmouth, the elder of the two daughters of James, second 
Lord Griffin. (I may note that the second sister's son, John 
Griffin-Whitwell, ultimately inherited the whole property. He 
took the name of Griffin alone, and was created Lord Howard 
de Walden and Baron Braybrooke of Braybrooke, in North- 
amptonshire ; and from his adopted heir, Mr. Richard Ald- 
worth Neville of Billingbere, Berkshire, the present owner of 
Audley End is directly descended.) 

Lady Portsmouth at first thought of pulling down the 
house, or turning it into a silk-factory : it was falling into 
decay, sacking took the place of glass in many of the windows, 
the furniture had been sold by auction, and the centre cupole 
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From these rooms there leads upward, to the top of the 
building, a irious oak staircase, of the same date, no 
doubt, as the house; lofty and square, and so built, says Lord 
Draybrooke, “that a person ascending the whole height goes 
two and a half times round the well which it includes. This 
well, a narrow oblong, is a framework of upright posts, 
extending from bottom to top, and these posts, being divided 
into shorter lengths by the various traverses of the stairs and 
landing-places, are ornamented in a sort of pilaster fashion, 
and connected by arches at the top of each opening.” 

The first floor of the southern wing is filled by a magni- 
ficent suite of five white and brilliant rooms, of which the 
first and most magnificent isthe Saloon. There is no brighter 
or lighter room in England than this splendid gallery, with 
its windows to south and west—the latter in a great recess, 
raised three steps above the level of the floor. Here, perhaps, 
were masqu sacted, in the days of Jamesand Charles, before 
the array of ladies and gentlemen whose life-size portraits 
surround the room: it takes but thirteen of them, with two 
sinaller pictures, to fill the walls, sixty feet long, and nearly 
half as wide. Here are the Chancellor Audley, again, and 
Lady Portsmouth, the puller-down, and Lely’s pretty, piquant 
Lady Essex Howard. 

Of all the rich white ceilings of Audley—all different in 
their likeness—none is richer than this, encrusted with strange 
designs of fish (whence this Saloon’s old name, the Fish 
Room), and with points hanging down from each angle of its 
thirty-two compartments, like stalactites in Staffa. 

A great divan completes the comfort of the sunny, dazzling 
room, so cheerful, though it is as white almost as the snow 
without, so bright with its gilding which seems to defy the 
centuries of English weather. The ancestors look down from 
their pancls, as they did in Mr. Gilbert's “ Ruddigore "—whose 
scene might almost have been painted from this—but there is 
no historic gloom about them. ‘This famous room, at least, is 
vivid as ever—a room for the living, not a mausoleum for the 
dead. 

Next comes the Drawing-Room, on whose pink walls fine 
pictures hang, Dutch for the most part; all vigorous and full 
of life and colour. Very notable in this way is “ ‘The Fiddler,” 
by Frank Hals, said to be a portrait of himself, and painted 
with rare enjoyment and strength; and even more vivid isa 
picture not Duatch,a very remarkable Canaletti, rich and strong 
as at his best he was. 

Through heavy white-sashed windows this room looks 
southward to the flower-garden, here sheltered by a most 
ancient wall; but more is seen of the gardens—their beds all 
marked out in white on this winter day—from the Great 
Library, just round the corner. Thence you may behold the 
fountain in the midst—to which, it is said, the house at first 
extended—and the monument upon the hill, and Walden 
church-spire across the park. 

The South Library, however, comes first: a bright little 
room with white bookshelves, and a general lightness and 
cheeriness which should distress a bookworm and fail to 
suggest slumber to the general reader. Here is a famous 
relic—the chair in which Pope was wont to repose, or to prop 
up. his poor little wizened body ; and here a great portrait of 
Sir John Griffin, Lord Howard de Walden, in his uniform as a 
General, by the almost-forgotten West. 

For the Great Library—yet another room all rich with 
white and gold, with a different and very beautiful white 
ceiling—its two chief treasures are a copy of the Aldus Pliny, 
which would be unique but for one other copy at Florence, 
and a magnificent Psalter, a folio dating from about the time 
of Edward I, and filled to overflowing with the richest 
illuminations. Its gold and colours are as glowing as they 
were six centuries ago; and in it the Crucifixion, the arms 
of England and France and of a score of noble families, and 
the quaintest tuilpieces of rabbits, heads without bodies, and 
funeral services performed by hares and dogs, are painted 
with equal vigour. 

Last of this suite of rooms is the Great Dining-Room. 
in which hang many of the most interesting portraits of 
the house. The keen, vicious eyes of Robert Carr, Earl of 
Somerset, whose ill-fame keeps his memory green, look at us 
from the painting by Mark Gerrard ; and here is the plump, 
handsome, rather weak face of a Sovereign of England whose 

features few of us remember—Mary of England, the second, 
not the first. Much rarer yet are portraits of another monarch, 
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some portraits of the Cornwallis family; but its chief contents 
are a magnificen stuffed which, indeed, 
overflows its limits, and spreads into the corridor below. The 
collection was made by the present owner's eldest brother, and 
contains eagles and diver-gulls, white owls and black crows, 
the bustards to be found in Norfolk not 
our new visitor. the sand-grouse, parrots of all colours. Scotch 
game-birds of every kind. Most of the English birds were 
killed at Audley End, and some of the rarer species were kept 
in the aviary which was formerly here; and, of the stuffed 
beasts in the corridor, the badgers were caught at Audley, and 
the otter in his lifetime was tame about the place, and a great 
favourite. This corridor is very pretty: tilla few vears ago 
its cloisters were open to wind and weather, but it has now 
to the comfort and warmth of the whole 


t assembly of birds, 


so many years ago, 


been enclosed, much 
house 

At the northern end of the great west front of Audley is 

fitted up about a hundred and twenty years ago in 

Strawberry Hill Gothic. 

“ sufficiently objectionable 


the chap ] 
a style called by Lord Braybrooke 
A mode of he adds. 
under any circumstances. but perhaps never adopted with less 
judgment or worse effect than here. When a nobleman thus 
describes his own chapel, the outer world may well be silent 
on the subject. 

In Lady Braybrooke’s sitting-room are some modern family 
portraits of interest—those, especially. of the present Lord 
Braybrooke’s two brothers, killed within a few days of each 
other in the Crimea—and here and in the Picture Gallery are 
relics and “curios” well worthy to be lookedat. Voltaire’s snuff- 
box, with his portrait and an autograph letter ; Lord Howard's 
watch ; Queen Anne’s drinking-cup; the Garters of Lord 
Suffolk and Lord Cornwallis; badges of the Cavaliers, and 
patchboxes of fine ladies of the days which followed theirs ; 
the hair of many people of note, and the hunting-ring of 
Tippoo Saib, with a bird of prey carved upon it: theso 
mementoes of times and people far apart are here kept care- 
fully and in order. 

As, indeed, they well deserve, both for themselves and for 
their contrast with the relics of a yet earlier age preserved in 
the little museum that is also a smoking-room. Ilere are 
great Roman vases, arms, jugs—not unlike our modern claret- 
jugs---heavy chains and implements of iron ; with primitive 
British ornaments, bracelets of mere pebbles (and then, a 
little later, of bits of coloured clay), and bone knife-handles, 
and—a ghastly survival—some human skin of a Dane once 
nailed to a neighbouring church-door. Most of these things 
come from near athand ; very many from the little village of 
Chesterford, only three miles away. 

More modern, again, is the beautiful collection of china, 
with its fine Worcester and Chelsca ware, and vases of the 
famous Rose du Berry. 

On two sides of the honse spread great parks, where, until 
lately, deer were kept ; and there are gardens to the north and 
east, where flowers bloom all the year round and strawberries 
are ripe in February. Over twelve acres are contained within 
the walls of the kitchen-garden ; and near at hand is a pretty 
little rose-garden, where hardy ferns grow among the rocks 
and a waterfall dashes down. The rushing stream carries off 
through floodgates the overflow, in times of heavy rain, from 
the little river; and ina quiet riverside nook is growing a 
willow, raised from a slip of that which was planted whera 
taglan fell. Many kingfishers hannt the river. and pike, 
roach, perch, and sometimes a fine trout swim in its waters. 
The parks are full of birds ; the whole East of England seems 
to be a famous country for all the game that flies. 

Of the long which of old were part of tho 
monastery, mention has already been made; their Norman 
arches and timbered roof date from days long before those of 
Audley House. The vast tumbledown barn beside them is 
empty, except for a store of agricultural machines; but some- 
times, in hard weather, the lambs are sheltered there. 

Away past the barn, across the Cambridge Road. there aro 
great woods of evergreens and other trees. “‘The Oaks” are 
followed by “ The Ring,” as you mount the hill, and each is 
a series of long arcades, of wood-paths among thick-growing 
trees; along their vistas, or the evergreen walk that goes 
straight down the hill, are many peeps of the house and park 
and village-spire. At one high point is a fine specimen of the 
Modern Classical, a Temple to Victory, built in the high Roman 
fashion in 1755, and curious in its contrast to the village one 
sees from its windows. 

For there is no more ancient, mouldering, and picturesque 
village in all England perhaps than that whose little street 
runs down the hill from the parkside. Among its gabled 
houses of dull, sober colour are the two courts of an ancient 
almshouse, quainter and older still: one court is used now as 
a farmhouse, in the other there live ten old women, pensioners 
of Lord Braybrooke. Of their predecessors in 1835, the youngest 
were aged sixty-six and sixty-seven; the eldest, eighty-two, 
eighty-five, and ninety-five—fit inmates of this strange and 
silent little place, sheltered under the wing of that great 
younger house, more than two thirds of which have already 
passed away. EDWARD ROSE. 
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The Drapers’ Company have subscribed £1000 towards the 
second £20,000 now being raised to secure for the orphans of 
persons connected with the retail drapery trade one half of the 
benefits of the Warehousemen, Clerks’, and Drapers’ Schools. 

The Bristol Chamber of Commerce have adopted a memorial 
urging the Docks Board, by way of attracting large Atlantic 
liners to the port, to acquire powers to construct a landing- 
stage, and extension of the entrance to the lock at Avonmouth 
Docks, at a cost of £190,000. 

Professor Huxley was the recipient of the Linnean medal 
at the anniversary meeting of the Linnean Society. This 
medal was instituted three years with a view of 
conferring honour on distinguished biologists. On the first 
occasion, which was the centenary celebration of the society, 
two medals were bestowed—one on Sir Richard Owen, the 
other on Sir Joseph Hooker. Last year the award was made 
to a botanist, Professor Alphonse de Candolle. 

The Thames yachting season opened. on May. 28 with the 
Royal Londén Yacht Club matches, which were sailed in a 
nice northerly breeze. In the first class match. for yachts 
exceeding 40 tons rating. Mr. Jameson's new cutter, the Iverna 
(115 tons), met the Thistle, Valkyrie, Yarana, and Wendur. 
The finishes were very close. The Thistle eventually finished 
first, but failed to save her time off Yarana, who won, ihe 
timing at the close being as follows: Thistle (£25), 3h. 
50 min. 15sec.; Iverna, 3h. 57min. 53sec.; Valkyrie, 4h. 
2min. 36sec.; Yarana (£50). 4h. 5min. 34sec. Deerhound 
won the second and Chiquita the third class match. 
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THE ANGLER’S REST. 
The pen of Elia, which after official hours “ curveted and 
gambolled” over the paper according to the freaks of its 
vifted owner's imagination, would alone fitly describe the 
quaint surroundings of the Angler's Rest. But that quaint 
and incomparable pen was only at its best when surrounded 
by the bricks and mortar actually, and the innumerable asso- 
ciations imaginarily, of London. Grass and trees as seen in his 
beloved ‘Temple or Gray’s Inn gardens, or on Shacklewell green, 
his suburban retreat which still, far away in unfashionable 
north-east London, preserves many of the eighteenth-century 
houses, in one of which probably Charles Lamb lodged, and 
much of the original aspect which met his eyes—Elia could 
paint even as he did “ Mackery End, in Hertfordshire.” 
Otherwise, much as he loved Wordsworth, he had as strong an 
affection for the streets as the poet had for the mountains 
and fields. Tad it not been so, the Angler's Rest in its 
quiet old-world completeness would have been a most appro- 
priate theme for Elia’s delicate pencilling, which has a 
charm entirely its own. 

The very name is a description. There is not much rest 
in the latter days of the nineteenth century, and the Laureate 
might now make a twelvemonth equal to a “ cycle of Cathay.” 
Rest is out of fashion. Leisure has, perhaps, not quite 
jown like Astrea, but if anywhere found it is among the 
anglers, who—though hurry and fishing competitions have 
infected even the contemplative man’s recreation—are still, 
from the necessity of the case, to a great extent leisurely ; 
though some of them fume and fret furiously enough when 
their time is limited, the last train for town is not far off, and 
the fish are sulky. Still, if leisure is to be found anywhere 
among the ghosts of the easy-going eighteentl:-century associa- 
tions, it will be among the anglers. 

And here, if anywhere, one might imagine it typified. All 
around speaks of rest, from the subdued ripple of the river— 
winding and turning as if, like the Aire, “it had not made up 
its mind whether it was going to the sea or coming back from 
it "—to the humming of the bees, whose hives stand in a sunny 
corner of the old garden, delightfully full of old-fashioned 
flowers in “ most admired disorder,” and with great bushes of 
rosemary, sweetbriar, and syringa, which make the air dainty 
indeed. A red-tiled house, with Virginia-creepers embowering 
it and diamond-paned latticed windows; a miniature farm- 
yard at the side, from which there arises, it must be admitted, 
an occasional chorus of cocks crowing, calves lowing, and pigs 
grunting, with a cackling and quacking of poultry which is 
emphatic at early hours, To this, however, after a day or two 
in the open airand plenty of work with the fly-rod, onc Lecomes 
impervious. 

This fishing inn is not by any means of the ordinary 
type. No glass cases of fish, more or less magnificent, with 
inscriptions of weight and particulars, more or less accurate, 
as to their ultimate appearance in the glass cases, adorn 
the walls of the coffee-room. No store of supplementary rods, 
tackle, and flies is to be found in case of necessity, nor is 
there a selection of angling literature. 

For that matter there is no “ coffee-room” (whatever that 
much-abused name may mean) at all. A parlour runs the 
length of the house. The front window looks on a country 
road, only separated from the inn by a horse-trough, shaded 
by “some immemorial elms.” The back-window view is far 
more grateful to the eye, as it looks on a long garden 
rich in varied which ends on the river-bank, 
along which run some posts and rails, to one of which is 
moored an ancient punt. Garden, rails. punt, and river itself 
just here (the willows on the opposite side dipping long 
branches into the stream) are all equally suggestive of rest, 
too much so for the very energetic angler given to that 
too frequent fashion of “record making.” Rather is the fisher- 
man who finds this quiet retreat of the dilettante order, much 
given to smoking and dreaming as well as plying the rod. He 
is inunion with his surroundings, for the village folk share 
the views expressed by the Eastern ones as to hurry. Nor 
will the fisherman who wants plenty of attendance find this 
a locality which much delights him. 

But if you are able and willing to handle a punt-pole and 
to eat a good deal of bacon and eggs, home-made bread and 
cheese, and drink home-brewed beer, which, though none too 
strong, is nothing like the “small acid tiff” sung in the 
“ Splendid Shilling,” and, generally speaking, to take things 
easily, nor want any newspapers (we are six miles from a rail- 
way, and the “ trap and pony” are only now and then avail- 
able), you may pass a very delightful lotus-eating time here 
with rod, landing-net, and pipe. 

The river is by no means one which a past master in 
the craft would term an ideal trout-stream. There are trout, 
and big ones, but other fish abound, besides the aristocratic 
ones, for 


blossoms 


With here and there a lusty trout, 

; And here and there a grayling, 
there are pike lurking in some of the slow-flowing deeps at 
the bends of the rushes, perch under the shade of the willows. 
chub sailing lazily by some pollards, and a swarm of roach and 
dace on the shallows. Eut there are a few long stretches of 
gravel over which the swift waters sparkle wherein to a deftly 
thrown fly are chances of a trout in highest condition and 
colour, and, in the autumn, a silver graceful grayling. Here 
and there the whole broad surface of the stream invites the 
fly, and affords scope for a direct cast right athwart the water, 
while a delightfully shelving bank is at the angler’s feet, with 
just that agreeable slope which makes it so easy to coax the 
fish, when the contest is over, into the landing-net. And just 
here, at dewy eve, is some of the best fishing. Big trout are 
evening diners. ‘To stand by the bank and send with practised 
hand the delicate line, with a “stone-midge” and “ bracken- 
clock” or * blackgnat” affixed. across the rippling water, is 
probably to ensure some good fish for the basket. if you are 
satisfied with gains “ fit though few.” 

It is more, however, of the Angler's Rest than of the river 
that we would specially speak here. In a remote corner, “ far 
from the madding crowd,’ with comforts enough, but no 
luxuries, with a very small rural population, refreshingly 
interested in chronicling very small beer and knowing nothing 
of “special editions”; with fields and trees and ruminative 
cows and birds in such variety all around as would have 
delighted Gilbert White, a man who is the “contemplative 
angler” of two centuries ago might well think himself in the 
company of Izaak Walton's reverend shade. The house is old. 
Old are its ways. The landlord is no fluent host accustomed 
to urban anglers and cyclists, who demand much and pay 
accordingly. The landlady is a buxom woman with a tinge of 
provincial accent and proverbial wisdom which recalls a vague 
idea of the immortal Mrs. Poyser. Both, however, are gifted 
with that incomparable quality, for praising which. Lord 
Melbourne deserves immortality, of “letting not it” but you 
“alone.” You can do as you please, nor be bored by suggestions, 
loquacity, or interference. A few quaint old books and local 
papers, over which some people, at any rate, can find delightful 
evenings, are in the ancient parlour, and help to intensify the 
repose which inside and outside characterises the Angler's 
Rest. F. G. W. 
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A RETIRED OFFICER. 


If it be true, after all our conscious and laborious efforts, in 
this advanced age of modern “culture,” to get up enthusiasm 
for the beauties of Nature, and for the marvels of Science, and 


for the triumphs of Art, and for the ingenious products of 


Manufacture—above all, for the costly splendours of Wealth, 
that “the proper study of Mankind is Man "—no exhibition 
can be so truly interesting ac 
The collections of 


exhibition. 


rticles displayed have, indeed, 
‘ondary human interest as evidence of human skill and 
vledge, taste and fancy ; the sympathy of admiring 
pectators is also recognised as a pleasing and wholesome 
human sentiment. 
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THE OLD ORDER CHANGES: UNIFORM AND ACCOUTREMENT (LAY FIGURE). 
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the crowd of visitors to the 
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LOOKING AT A BATTLE 


The Army is a grand profession, as well as a needful 
Public Service. Yonder, in the grounds of Chelsea Hospital, 
one may seea good deal of its apparatus and equipment, old 
and new, which in Millennial days shall be found nowhere 
but in antiquarian Museums ; and there are pictures of famous 
battles, portraits of illustrious Generals, trophies and com- 
memorative medals, of great historical interest, which every 
Briton must contemplate with just pride in the valour of his 
country’s soldiers. 

Yet the subjects of our present Sketches, the figures of 
some of the people who visit the Military Exhibition, would 
be quite as well worth thinking about, if we would try to feel 
with them, especially with the soldiers and officers of every 
rank, the veterans and the gallant youths, and to sympathise 
with that noble feeling of corporate duty and honour which 
is the moral compensation for all the mischief and misery of 
warfare. Whoever studies the actual condition of our race 
from the most elevated point of view, praying the Christian 
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PICTURE, 


prayer, “Give us Peace in our 
time,” will yet confess that 
War has, like much other social 
and physical evil, been con- 
verted into the opportunity of exercising the highest manly 
virtues ; and it is not the soldiers, but some of the baser sort 
of populace at home, who may be demoralised by vain exult- 
ation in the event of a victorious campaign. For the old 
pensioners, now quietly reposing and listening to the band— 
for the retired Major or Colonel, whose life has been spent in 
toilsome work for Queen and country, till his health failed in 
the bad climates of remote Imperial dominions—for the young 
subaltern, who intends to do his duty in the same faithful 
spirit—we entertain a high respect. And so does the gentle 
girl who is just now looking ata picture in the Battle Gallery ; 
one of those visitors to the Military Exhibition more interest- 
ing, as we say, than the Exhibition itself. Another Sketch is 
a military connoisseur inspecting a new pattern of uniform 
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SKETCHES OF MILITARY LIFE: ARRIVAL OF THE NEW SUBALTERN, 
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MAGAZINES FOR JUNE. 
Vineteenth Century. — Miss Beatrice Potter examines the 
Report of the House of Lords’ Committee on the Sweating 
System. Mr. Henniker Heaton, M.P., exhibits his plan of 
Penny Postage for the Empire. The management of 
racing and the practic vetting are discussed by Mr. G, 
Herbert Stutfield Another witness, Lieutenant J. A. Camp- 
Sergeant-Major of the 79th Cameron High- 
contradicts Ex-Sergeant Palmer's stories of the action 
el Kebir. “New Wine in Old Bottles,” by Mr. Wilfrid 
sa Catholic’s warning against tendencies to theological 
in the recent volume of es ws called * Lux 
by certain Oxford High Churchmen. A _ kindly, 
learned, and humorous parish clergyman, the Rev. Dr. Jessopp, 
a good for village almshouses. Mr. W. 8S. Lilly 
criticises and analyses Disciple,” the latest work of a 
powerful French author, M. Paul Bourget. The Chairman of 
the Labour Committee of the London Chamber of Commerce, 
Mr. S B Boulton, who has had forty ye irs’ experience as an 
employer of labour, proposes a scheme for settling disputes 
in every London The Duke of Argyll concludes 
his seathing exposure of the villany of the notable Irish 
revolutionary conspirator Theobald Wolfe Tone. The first 
year’s doings of the London County Council, under its first 
Chairman, Lord Rosebery, are favourably reviewed by Alder- 
man Frederic Harrison. Mr. Bram Stoker, Mr. Henry Irving, 
and Mr. Charles Wyndham give their testimony in favour of 
the management of theatres by actors possessing the required 
business faculty. 

Contemporary Review.—Two strenuous opponents of the 
Government proposal for giving compensation to holders of 
public-house licenses, which may be terminated by the “local 
option” of the County Councils, are Cardinal Manning and 
Mr. W.S. Caine, M.P., who vigorously contend against it in 
this magazine. Professor Thorold Rogers also touches on this 
question in the concluding paragraphs of his essay on the 
historical development of the principle of “ vested interests ” 
in modern legislation. The Lord Chief Justice publishes his 
lecture, delivered last year to an audience of law-students at 
Birmingham, on the changes that have been made, since he 
was called to the Bar forty-two years ago, both in the law 
andin the rules and practice of that profession. Professor 
Edward Caird’s examination of the theology and ethical 
philosophy of Dante's “ Divina Commedia” has considerable 
literary interest. The American system of constructing special 
monopolist trading or manufacturing corporations by the 
legal contrivance of “ Trusts,” such as the Standard Oil Trust, 
the Sugar Trust, the White Lead Trust, and many others, is 
exposed by Mr. Robert Donald, showing its mischievous effects. 
“Brought back from Elysium,” by Mr. J. M. Barrie, is a 
satirical imaginary dialogue between four contemporary 
novelists, of different schools, and the ghosts of Dickens and 
Thackeray, Walter Scott, Fielding and Smollett, till Mr. H. M. 
Stanley turns them out for a quick-march of real adventure. 
Mr. Montague Crackanthorpe, Q.C., exhibits some of the legal 
perils to which trustees of property may unwarily become 
liable. Mrs. Crawford's review of the exhibition, in Paris last 
year, of portraits and busts of the notabilities of the great 
French Revolution, is lively and picturesque. The present 
condition of the rural districts of Palestine, and of the native 
population, is described by Mr. ‘I. Hodgkin, with suggestions 
for its improvement. The Rev. H. R. Haweis endeavours to 
reconcile the acceptance of existing theological formulas and 
ecclesiastical ordinances in the Established Church with the 
utmost freedom of religious thought and frankness of con- 
fession; his article is entitled “The Broad Church ; or, 
What's Coming?” The Duke of Argyll takes exception to 
some of Mr. Rae’s views concerning the propriety of “ the 
betterment tax,” or the principle of levying part of the cost of 
local improvements on land or buildings thereby gaining an 
increased value. 

Furtnightly Revriew.—The general aspects of the forest 
region of Equatorial Africa, with the wild animals, the 
cannibals, and the drawfs, are described by M. Du Chaillu, 
from his observations thirty-five and twenty-five years ago, 
but in a different part to that recently explored by Mr. Stanley. 
Professor Dowden’'s critical essay on the poetry of Donne, con- 
tributed to the Elizabethan Literary Society, is a valuable 
study of that kind. The romantic scenery of Helgeland, 
including Lake Résvand. in Norway, with the large Vefsen 
estate of the “ North of Europe Land Company,” is described 
by Sir H. Pottinger in his agreeable narrative of a tour. Mr. 
Coventry Patmore descants on the quality of “ distinction ” in 
style and manner. Some notes of the early history of licensing 
the sale of drink in England are supplied by Dr. J. C. Cox. The 
material prosperity of the rival Australian Colonies. New 
South Wales and Victoria, is compared by Mr. G. H. D. Gossip, 
much to the disadvantage of the former, with reference to the 
merits of Protection and Free Trade. Mr. J. D. Bourchier's 
account of the working of Parliamentary politics in Greece 
is by no means flattering, but he awards high praise to the 
able and upright Minister, Charilaos Trikoupes, who is ranked 
with M. Bratiano, in Roumania, and M. Stambouloff, in 
Bulgaria, as one of three great statesmen in South-Eastern 
Europe. The position of preferential claimant allowed to 
landlords, compared with other creditors. by the present state 
of the law, is discussed by Mr. R. C. Richards in a spirit 
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not favourable to the privileges of the landed interest. An 
hysician of Paris, Dr. J. Luys, furnishes a precise 
val summary of the results of systematic experi- 


eminent 
and method 
mental researches in hypnotism, which are now exciting much 
attention. Mr. Beerbohm ‘Tree and Mr. Oswald Craufurd 

ng their controversy on the position of the dramatic art 

id London theatrical management to a more definite issue. 
Blackwood's Magazine.—The story of Polish and Russian 
life the oppressive conditions still prevailing, 
which is entitled * A Mission,” seems likely to become 
Professor Veitch investigates the origin of a 
well-known Scottish ballad, “ The Dowie Dens o’ Yarrow.” 
The military performances of last year on the Egyptian 
frontier of the Soudan, above Wady Halfa on the Nile, have 
somehow missed the share of public notice which they deserved ; 
Wodehouse Pasha (Lieutenant-Colonel 
Wodehouse, R.A.), with Hunter Bey (Lieutenant - Colonel 
Hunter) as second in command, are here shown, in a correct 
narrative of the whole campaign, to have conducted those 
operations, with the Egyptian and Soudanese native troops, 
from the battle of Argin to that of Toski, with consummate 
skill and the most complete success, entirely destroying the 
Mahdi’s hostile force. ‘lhere is a good description of Jamaica, 
its plantations, and varied agricultural resources, and its negro 
population ; an article on the Portuguese in South Africa, the 
Zambesi, and the Makololo, by Mr. Daniel Rankin; and one 
treating of Irish Land Purchase, with several tales and light 
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interesting. 
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essays, 

Macmillan Vagazine.—Mrs. Oliphant’s story, “ Kirsteen,” 
is near its conclusion. Mr. George Saintsbury contributes 
a judicious criticism of De Quincey, and Mr. Harold Perry 
account of early attempts by Prussian or 
Brandenburg rulers, from 1679 to 1717, to acquire maritime 
power and colonial dominion. Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s tale of 
a young native girl in India, the wife of an Englishman, is 
very touching. 


a well-written 


Vagazine.—The Rev. H. D. Rawnsley is a 
genuine poet ; but his “ Welcome to Stanley,’ an ode which 
deals too much in prolix details of narrative and description, 
and which is cumbrous in its metrical construction, does not 
strike us as a good piece of lyric verse ; we greatly prefer his 
sonnets. Mr. W. E. Norris continues his novel, “Marcia” ; 
and Mr. George Shipton comments with sound judgment on 
the principles of “ Trade Unionism, New and Old.” 

Lonqman’s Vagazine, the Cornhi//, the Gentleman * the 
English Illustrated, East and West, Temple Bar, Time, and 
others, contain articles worth reading. Of the American 
monthlies, Seribucr’s Magazine has the advantage of a con- 
tribution by Mr. Stanley, relating some passages of his expe- 
dition through the African forest. The Century, Harper's, 
the Atlantic Vonth/y,and Lippincott’s are not poorly supplied. 
The United Service Magazine presents a memoir of the young 
Due d'Orléans, a renewed protest against the Channel Tunnel, 
and Mr. Rudyard Kipling’s amusing report of some young 
officers’ talk about their adventures in Burmah. 

NOVELS. 

Beatrice. By H. Rider Haggard. (Longmans.)—Beatrice is 
not “She”; and the author of so many famous supernatural 
and subterranean romances, the literary parent of immortal 
females reigning in golden palaces by gifts of prehistoric 
magic amid the caverned rocks of the African desert, and 
pre siding over terrible orgies of blood and flame, is not quite 
at home in the affairs of English womanhood, ruled by the 
ordinary habits of domestic and social life. Miss Beatrice 
Granger, from her name, can hardly be of Welsh family, 
though she is the younger daughter of a poor clergyman, who 
cannot get his tithes paid, in the village of Bryngelly, on 
the coast of North Wales. Like almost every other modern 
heroine, she has lost her mother, and, with a sordid father 
and a fiendish elder sister, has contrived to grow up a miracle 
of feminine grace, with the faculties and accomplishments of 
both sexes, particularly expert in swimming and boating, a 
good Latin scholar. learned in the latest scientific doubts con- 
cerning religion, also in Equity and Common Law, and the 
salaried mistress of the parish school ; moreover, though an 
advanced freethinker with regard to theology, she writes her 
father’s sermons. This noble young person is wont to paddle 
her own canoe, by day or night, amid the rocks and fierce sea- 
currents of that perilous coast. to the astonishment of ex- 
perienced boatmen ; and when Mr. Geoffrey Bingham, a London 
barrister, lingering too late with his gun to shoot curlews, 
is picked up by Miss Beatrice, and the canoe is caught by 
a terrific storm. we feel sure that it is the beginning of 
a sublime mutual affection, notwithstanding that they both 
sink, and are apparently drowned. She has grasped him 
by. the hair of his head, which must have been too long for 
a barrister’s wig to cover; both equally inanimate, they are 
lifted out of deep water. The process of resuscitation is per- 
formed in twenty minutes for Geoffrey, but in the case of 
Seatrice it takes three or four hours. After such a Providen- 
tial or fatalistic experience in their first meeting, with the 
farther intimacy permitted by his sojourn at the Vicarage, 
there cannot fail to be an impassioned union of kindred souls, 
to which she leads the way by telling him, in their very next 
conversation, of her mystic dream—something about a shuttle 
with two threads on it, her life and his,a ray of light from 
his heart touching her bosom, and then “Hope rending her 
starry robes.” All this is very fine, and worthy of the author 
of “She,” but is not the usual behaviour of a clergyman’s 
daughter at home, of “the fair, the chaste, the inexpressive 
she,” as Shakspeare says in “As You Like It,” who sits on the 
garden lawn in so many domestic novels. 

The incongruity of these characters with their circum- 
stances is the more alarming, because Geoffrey Bingham is a 
married man, with his wife, Lady Honoria, and their sweet 
child, little Effie, actually lodging in the village. Although 
her Ladyship is the most heartless, selfish, intolerably insolent 
wife that ever a man had to put up with, and her husband 
cannot have the least affection for her, his principles of 
morality forbid the slightest approach to an actual transgres- 
sion of conjugal vows. The ardent love between him and 
Beatrice, heightened by much confidential talk and by many 
letters exchanged after his return to London, is supposed to 
be purely Platonic. It excites no uneasiness in the coldly 
frivolous and worldly mind of Lady Honoria, who only wants 
to shine alone in fashionable ball-rooms, and complains only 
of the lack of money for her dresses, lace, and jewels. But 
human nature, and that of the sex, of which Beatrice is a 
vigorous specimen, cannot safely endure the terms of avowed 
exclusive attachment to a man whose heart is fully responsive 
to hers, with the understanding that they are never to be more 
than friends. Not discussing the serious question whether 
true womanly and manly virtue might not enjoin the entire 
renunciation of such a perilous kind of intercourse, we readily 
acquit the author of spoiling his portraiture of Geoffrey and 
Beatrice by allowing them to be involved in positive guilt. 
There is no such act or intention ; but he has endeavoured, by 
an incident grossly conceived and clumsily narrated, to bring 
into his story the tragical effect of a loss of the young woman's 
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maiden reputation. It is a disagreeable thing to mention, and 
would be shocking, if it were not absurdly grotesque in the 
detailed account of it ; but it is essential to the plot of this ill- 
considered tale. Beatrice, then, is not only a dreamer, aspirit- 
medium, a person whose words, gestures, and secret thoughts are 
mysteriously transmitted at any distance to her absent lover ; 
she is also a somnambulist, and so, one fatal night, rising from 
her bed, she walks unconsciously into his bed-room. There 
she awakes, to her horror, and instantly falls into a swoon. 
Any physician, we believe, might inform Mr. Haggard that this 
would not be the natural effect: instead of fainting at once, 
from such a shock to her feelings, she would scream in violent 
hysterics. alarming the whole household. But she is described 
as becoming again utterly unconscious, whereupon Geoffrey, 
instead of calling in her sister,as a prudent man would do, 
carries her back to her own room, and she knows nothing 
about it until she is told. This incident, which seems on 
physiological grounds extremely improbable, and which ie 
objectionable in point of delicacy though not of morality, 
constitutes the mainspring of dramatic force in Mr. Rider 
Haggard’s novel. 

No great harm would come of such an adventure, perhaps, 
in a family of honest, kindly, judicious persons, confident of 
the maiden’s known high character, and of the honour of their 
guest, both previously above suspicion. But the elder sister, 
Elizabeth Granger, is a devil in petticoats, the very worst of 
devils; she wants to marry Owen Davies, the stupid rich 
squire of the neighbouring castle, who has long wanted, for 
his part, to marry Beatrice. Therefore, having seen Geoffrey 
Bingham carrying the innocent girl back to her room, Eliza- 
beth, supposing all that is wrong and shameful, denounces 
her sister, in the presence of Mr. Davies and Mr. Granger, 
threatening a public disgrace. Mr. Bingham, who ought to 
have frankly communicated the painful affair to the girl’s 
father, has gone back to London, where he is now gaining 
a lucrative practice at the Bar, assisted by her marvellous 
sagacity in difficult cases of imperfect evidence, and where 
he is a rising M.P.,. likely to be made a Cabinet Minister. 
Poor Beatrice sees the prospect of ruin and infamy before 
her, since the explanations now proffered by Geoffrey and 
herself obtain no credit with her own family. She further 
imagines, though Lady Honoria is not likely to make a great 
scandal of the matter, that Geoffrey’s chances of advance- 
ment—say, of becoming Attorney-General—will be irretriev- 
ably blasted, if he is accused of improper conduct in the 
remote village of Bryngelly. So, being a noble-minded 
heroine, she resolves on suicide, to escape from her own 
sorrow and to save the social reputation of her manly friend. 
Slipping out of the house and travelling alone to London, she 
gets into the Ladies’ Gallery to hear Geoffrey speak in the 
House of Commons; then returns to Bryngelly, once more 
paddles her own canoe, and seeks her death in the whelming 
waves of the open sea. It isa pity that Beatrice did not wait 
two or three days longer, for by that time Lady Honoria’s 
lace dress had canght fire, and she had died, leaving Geoffrey 
free; by that time, also, Geoffrey had become heir to a 
baronetcy and £8000 a year. One ought not to be so rash as 
she was, from first to last; but we could never rely on her 
discretion when she went out to sea in her frail canoe. 


The Bishops’ Bible. By D. Christie Murray and IH. 
Herman. Three volumes. (Chatto and Windus.)—The last 
novel by these authors, “John Vale's Guardian,’ has left 
strong reminiscences of the humours of English rural life in a 
part of the North Midlands, which we take to be Staffordshire, 
around Castle Barfield and Heydon Hey, where the village of 
Thorbury, at the time of the Crimean War, possessed one of 
the noblest and most amiable of Christian gentlemen in its 
benevolent Rector. It is refreshing, just now, when some 
novelists have taken a fancy to invent exceptional specimens 
of depravity or imbecility among the clergy of the Established 
Church, to meet with such an admirable character as the Rev. 
Dr. Hay, whose troubles on account of the loss of a sacred 
treasure of literary antiquity—a copy of the rare edition of 
the Bible printed by authority of the Bishops in 1568 
are the main business of the story. His habitual antagonist 
in parish disputes, Isaac Stringer, the churchwarden, 
a purse-proud, burly, stubborn tyrant, conceited and cruel, 
but not without a surly honesty of purpose, learns from an 
expert in bibliography that the original volume, kept in the 
church, has been exchanged for a spurious imitation. The 
authentic “ Bishops’ Bible” would fetch several hundred 
pounds as a curiosity ; and this pig-headed, malicious parish 
churchwarden, a sturdy, ignorant Protestant, accuses the 
Rector of having fraudulently sold it, if not for his own profit, 
to pay for what he considers needless restorations of the build- 
ing and Papistical innovations in divine service. Stringer’s 
Puritanic fury, or stern hatred of the Rector’s tasteful 
improvements, has already been demonstrated in a very 
amusing scene, where he takes his gentle daughter Mary, 
with her scissors, into the vestry, and compels her to cut 
up the surplices of the choir. 

The persecuted clergyman, behaving with sublime meek- 
ness and courage, has to endure still worse misfortunes. A fire 
breaks out in the church, while the workmen are employed in 
the projected alterations ; Stringer, before a crowd of excited 
neighbours, dares to say that the Rev. Dr. Hay has set the 
church on fire in order to destroy the spuricus book, the 
evidence of his fraud. The Rector answers by an_ heroic 
action—walks into the blazing chancel and brings out the 
volume, which was fastened to the lectern by a silver chain. 
He is severely burnt, and his eyesight is quenched for life. The 
fact is that the true ancient Bible has recently been stolen by 
two cunning London tricksters, Messrs. Andrew Macwraith 
and Luitpold Reinemann, whom Dr. Hay had called in to 
mend its stained and tattered pages. By the help of Mr. 
Martin White, an eminent scholar conversant with the trade 
in scarce books, this roguery is traced to the actual culprits. 
Mr. Stringer is obliged not only to recant his false accusation, 
and to ask pardon, but to feel overwhelming gratitude to the 
Rector, now blind though otherwise restored to health, who 
has travelled to London and defrayed heavy legal expenses 
to save Mr. Stringer’s discarded son Joseph, a private in 
the Life Guards, from conviction under a mistaken charge of 
felony. In return for this act of generosity, the redoubtable 
churchwarden, his heart being now thoroughly softened, 
undertakes a journey to Leipzig, accompanied by Mr. White, 
to repurchase the original Bishops’ Bible, which costs him, 
altogether, nearly £800; and it is safely replaced in Thorbury 
parish church. The pleasant interest of love-making is not 
deficient in this lively story ; the Rector’s charming niece, 
Ophelia. is engaged to Frank Boyer, son of the irascible head- 
strong Squire; and that old gentleman, having quarrelled 
with the clergyman for his undue mercy to a poacher, behaves 
for a time rather like a domestic bully. Mr. Bowyer, how- 
ever, as well as Mr. Stringer, must finally confess his ill-will 
subdued by the Christian virtue of good Dr. Hay, who wins a 
blessed victory of long-suffering fortitude, charity, and dignified 
cheerfulness over the unworthy passions in the minds of his 
chief parishioners—a wholesome story, better than many 
sermons, and very agreeable to read. 
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MUSIC. 
ROYAL ITALIAN OPERA. 

Mr. Augustus Harris's new season, so auspiciously begun on 
May 19, is proceeding with sustained interest. Since the per- 
formances noticed by us, “Lohengrin” has been given with 
some special features that have before been powerful aids to 
the general effect of the work as rendered under Mr. Augustus 
Harris’s management. M. J. de Reszké’s dignified impersona- 
tion of the title-character, and his artistic rendering of its 
music, were again displays of the highest class; and the 
character of the vindictive Ortruda was rendered with intense 
dramatic power by Madame Fiirsch-Madi ; another grand per- 
formance having been that of M. E. de Reszké as the King. 
Signor D’Andrade, by his representation of Telramondo, 
added greatly to the general effect. A specialty was Miss 
Macintyre’s first appearance here as Elsa, in which she 
gained a genuine by the charm and grace of her 
general performance; a repetition of which will doubtless 
bring improvement in some details. The cast included Signor 
Abramoff's efficient representation of the Herald. Signor 
Mancinelli conducted. 

“Il ‘Trovatore ” was the next opera given, and this included 
two new appearances—those of Madame Tetrazzini as Leonora, 
and Signor Rawner as Manrico. The lady has a pleasing and 
sympathetic soprano voice, of a light rather than powerful 
quality, and her rendering of sentimental was 
generally more effective than that of the tragic and impas- 
sioned She is an artist evidently of good dramatic 
and vocal capacity, although not of the highest class. The 
new tenor, who has gained much success in Italy, belongs to 
the order of declamatory singers, and possesses an exception- 
ally high range of chest notes, as was exemplified by his 
delivery of the demonstrative ‘Di quella pira.” It is in 
passages of such a kind that Signor Rawner succeeds best. Of 
his merits we shall be better able to judge after further 
hearing. The representation of “Il Trovatore” included the 
familiar feature of Madame Sealchi’s Azucena, Signor 
D’Andrade’s effective performance as the Count di Luna, and 
the able co-operation of other artists in subordinate characters. 
Signor Bevignani conducted. 

‘Faust” has been repeated, with Madame Nordica’s artistic 
performance of Margherita, as in past seasons, with equal 
effect, and with M. J. de Reszké again as Faust, and Madame 
Scalchi as Siebel; and the important feature of M. E. de 
Reszké's resumption of the character of Mephistopheles, which 
he was suddenly prevented, by indisposition, from sustaining 
on the opening night of the season. ‘The later representation 
of * Faust” included Signor Francheschetti’s first appearance 
here as Valentino, in which he produced a favourable impres- 
especially in the duel scene, although under the dis- 
advantageous influence of nervousness. 

A representation of “* Les Huguenots” included the appear- 
ance of Madame ‘Tetrazzini in a more important character 
than that in which she made her début here. As Valentina 
the lady displayed good vocal capabilities and much dramatic 
sentiment, but her physical powers seemed scarcely equal to 
the requirements of so arduous a part—one which, moreover, 
is associated with the names of some of the greatest stage 
vocalists. ‘The same occasion brought forward new tenor, 
M. Ybos, who made his début in the arduous part of Raoul di 
Nangis. Here, again, it was impossible to avoid recollec- 
tions of the grand performances of this character that have 
been given by great singers of the past. M. Ybos will pro- 
bably be heard to more advantage in future appearances in 
parts of less exceptional difficulty, and more within the com- 
pass of the merits which he undoubtedly The 
graceful and courtly music of Margherita di Valois was 
fluently and brightly rendered by Miss Ella Russell, and 
Madame Scalchi was—also as on previous occasions—an 
excellent Urbano. The important character of Marcello 
was grandly rendered—vocally and dramatically—by M. E. 
de Reszké; Signor D’ Andrade was a chivalrous De Nevers; 
M. Dufriche was an efficient St. Bris; and subordinate parts 
were well sustained. The important choral music was 
admirably sung by an augmented choir. Signor Bevignani 
conducted. 

A special 
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feature was the reappearance, on May 29, of 
Madame Gerster, in “La Sonnambula,” in which, as Amina, 
she achieved one of her great previous seasons. 
On the recent occasion her efforts were evidently impaired by 
the long illness from which she has recently suffered. The 
artistic style and charm of previous seasons were still percept- 
ible, but the former vocal power and brilliancy were wanting. 
That experienced stage tenor, Signor Ravelli, was a good 
Elvino, and M. E. de Reszké an unexceptionable Count, and 
the cast included Madame Sinico and Mdlle. Bauermeister in 
subordinate parts. Mr. Randegger conducted. 

A performance of “La Traviata” included Miss Ella 
Russell's brilliant and graceful singing as Violetta. M. 
Montuariol (known here last season) sang earnestly as Alfredo, 
as did Signor Palermini as the elder Germont. Mr. Randegger 
conducted, 
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Owing to her continued indisposition, Madame Adelina 
Patti was unable to appear, as announced, at Mr. Kuhe’s 
second concert at the Royal Albert Hall, on May 31. Madame 
Albani, who has recently returned from America, sang in lieu 
of Madame Patti, and met with a brilliant reception in her 
rendering of several more or less familiar pieces. Other 
distinguished artists, including Mr. Sims Reeves, contributed 
to a varied programme. A full orchestra, conducted by 
Mr. W. G. Cusins, was a feature of the day. 

The recently established Princes’ Concert Society gave an 
interesting concert, on May 29, at the rooms of the Royal 
Society of Painters in Water Colours. The programme was of 
an attractive nature. Mr. W. Ganz was the conductor. 

The third of this season’s Richter Concerts, at St. James's 
Hall, put forth a varied programme ; two vocal extracts from 
Wagner; the first scene of act iii. of “Siegfried,” and the 
third scene of act ii. of “Gétterdimmerung.” Brahms’s 
rhapsody from Goethe’s “Hartzreise im Winter”—for alto 
solo, male choir, and orchestra—the opening item of the pro- 
gramme having been Goldmark’s overture entitled “ Im Friih- 
ling,” and the closing piece Mozart's “ Linz” symphony. 

Herr Nessler died recently. He obtained 
Germany by the production of several operas, among the 
most successful of which were Der Rattenfiinger von 
Hameln” (1879) and “ Der Trompeter von Saékkingen ” (1884), 
the first-named work having been produced, as “The Piper of 
Hamelin,” by the English Opera Company at Covent-Garden 
Theatre in 1884. There is but slight, if any, individuality in 
Nessler’s music. 

The choral rehearsals for the grand festival performance 
of Mendelssohn's oratorio “ St. Paul” at the Crystal Palace, on 
June have begun. Mr. Santley being unable to return 
to England in time, Mr. W. Mills has been engaged instead. 

Among the multitude of recent pianoforte recitals, those of 
M. Paderewski and M. Sapellnikoff attracted special attention 
by the remarkable skill and individuality manifested by each 
in a varied programme. 
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K to B 4th 


SOLUTION OF PROBLEM 
WHITE. 

1.Q to R 4th 

2. Q to R 5th (ch) K to K 5th 


If Black play 1. P takes P (dis. ch Q 3rd (ch fl. KtoQ 4th,2. Ktt 
and if 1. R take SP then 2. Kt to B 3rd (eh), & 
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WHITE. 


White to play, and mate in three moves. 


Game played in London between Mr. POLLOCK and a strong AMATEUR 
(Remove White’s Q Kt.) 
(Trreqular Opening.) 
BLACK (Amateur),| WHITE (Mr. P.) 
Kt to K B 3rd xchange, which would leave 1} 
PtoK;: 
P to Q 4th 
B to Q 3rd 


E (Mr. P.) 
.P to K Bath 
.KttoB 3 l 


| Pawns, 
121. Q to Q 3rd 
‘astles Cast] 22.Q to Q B 4th 
'p to Q Kt 3rd The defence is as cle 
$ to Kt 2nd ‘ 3 3r 23. Q to K R 4th 
8. P to K R 3rd P to Q 5th 24. B takes Kt P 
9. Q to K sq B to Q 2nd A profound cor ut as White 
10. P to R 3rd {to K sq c i not expect pponent to obl 
11. Q to R 4th P to K 4th him by cay sishop 
B P takes P Kt takes P 24. R to K 5th 
25. Q to B 6th R to K 3rd 
If B takes B, 26. R to Kt 3rd, Kt to K 
and White mates in three moves. 


: Q takes P 
3 to K 2nd 
. RE toQ 3rd 


! ittack 


t to ie sq 


ndthat ofa Knight 


upa Pawn in order 

lify tl aq 
, . 26. R to Kt 3rd 
Kt takes Kt(ch) | pig does not 


‘ necessarily win, but at 
B to B 3rd east saves the game 
B takes P (ch) 
6. Kt to R sq B takes B 
17. R takes B Kt to K 5th 
18. Q to Kt 4th 3 to Bsq 
An excel de I ive move, 
19.Q R to K Bsq Q to Kt 4th 
20. Q to Q 7th 
A bold asure 
in such a po mn. 
20, R to K 2nd 


Black could, of course, win the. é t to B 8th. 


t takes Q 

B to Kt 2nd 
Kt to K 5th 
Kt to Kt 4th 


B takes R (ch) 


30. Bto R 6th 
31, R takes P 


but White n 


Game played between Mr. G. C. HeEywoop and Dr. CAMPBELL. 
(Allgaier Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. H.) hg Yo (Dr. BLACK (Mr. 
P to K 4th nD takes QB P Kt to R 3rd 
P takes P P 
oS 3 3rd s the obvi 
PtoK Kt4th | rey Ine : 
P to Kt 5th tempt 
P to K R 3rd subsequent cor 
K takes Kt 15. B to K 5th 
P to B 6th | 16. P takes R 
Not played so frequently as P to Q 4th, | 17. K to K sq Q takes K P (ch) 
but, an excellent defence nevertheless | 18. K to Q 2nd B to K B 4th 
8. P to K Kt 3rd | Much stronger than Q or B to K 6th 
. White may choose between | at once. 
& P takes P,& Bto K B 4th or 8 BtoK| 19. K to Bsq 
3 of these is imperative 


was Or 
. P to K 4th 
2. P to K B4th 
: Kt to K B 3rd 
. P to K R 4th 
. Kt to Kt 5th 
6. Kt takes B P 
. P to Q 4th 


i takes B 
3 to Q Bath (ch) 


: gigs little better 
8. Kt to K B 3r | but BI mild rep 0K 3th and, if 
9. P to K 5th P to Q 4th y’ passed 

Giving up the piece gained in order to 
free his game and assume the offensive. | 19, 
10, P takes Kt B to Kt 5th (ch)| Beto K 6th (ch) at once would be 
11. P to B 3rd t to K sq (ch) by 2. Kt to Q2nd. The sacrifice « 
12. K to B 2nd B to B sq | Kt clears the Q B file for the Ro 

My these two moves of the gives an effective finish to a well 
Black has not only placed his Rook on | 4" ® . P 
an impo rtant file, but compellec 1c | 20. P takes Kt 3 to K 6th (ch) 
hel K to e 21. Kt to Q 2nd R to Q B sq (ch) 

3. BtoKB sth Q takes P And White resigns. 

The above game was one of fifteen conducted simultaneously by 
Mr. Heywood at the Boldon Chess Club 


pawns Win easily 


Kt to Kt 5th 


Bishop, 


3y the death of Mr. [. O. Howard Taylor chess has lost one of its best- 
known supporters in this country. His selection of games under the title 
of “Chess Brilliants” has become classical, and both in actual play and in 
problem composition he was no mean master. From time to time we have 
been favoured with his contributions to this column, and none were more 
deserving of study, or secured a more favourable criticism from our readers 
His loss will be felt by a large circle of friends, whom he had attached to 
himself by his kindness and geniality. 
of London 
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The annual match between the St. George's and the City 
Chess Clubs came off on Friday, May 30, in the Frenc 
James's Hall. Both clubs were represented by strong 
test was a very interesting one. Ultimately the City ( 
The following is the score 

St. George's Club. City Club, | St. George 
Ballard .. © Serraillier .. 1) Minchin 
jateman . l ‘ 1| Gen. Minchin 
Burroughs 0; Nedeyano 
Chepmell 0| Pearse .. 
Gover .. . § Anger 4| Pullen .. 
Jackson Skipworth 
Jowitt .. oe 1| Wayte 
Lambert es *k a 2 

M‘Farlane Howell l 


teams, and the con 


] we » l te i 
lub won by to 64 


s Club City Club. 


Total 
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ART EXHIBITIONS 
FINE ART SOCIETY. 

The sketches of Egypt, Algiers, and Tunis, by Mr. Ernest 
George, now on view at the Fine Art Society's Gallery (148, 
New Bond-strect). are chiefly noteworthy as bright transcripts 
of the artist’s wanderings in countries abounding in pic- 
turesque subjects. Mr. George has, as his previous exhibitions 
have shown, a very distinctive aptitude for street scenery ; and 
he is, perhaps, at his best in such works as the “ Silk Bazaar, 
Cairo” (6), in the vaulted arcades of the “ Bazaar at Tunis” 
(21), and the “ Jews’ Quarter at Constantine” (29)—in all of 
which the bright contrast of colours suggests the “ gorgeous 
East” unmistakably. Of the more historic buildings which 
attracted Mr. George's eye, the Mosques of El Ghoree (38) 
and of Kalaoon, and the stately building known as 
Gemelyha” (43)—all of them distinctive features of 
Moslem rule in Cairo—are, perhaps, the most attractive. 
rendering of “The Sphynx” (40) brings out more forcibly 
than we have ever before seen the suggestion of a crouching 
dog with its fore-paws extended; and it will require a certain 
effort of the imagination, or of sentiment, to find anything 
very beautiful in its massiveness, or in that of “The Memnon” 
(16) at Thebes. Here and there Mr. George touches a lighter 
theme, as in the “ Minarets of the Cairo University ” (22), the 
group of idle Arabs round the “ Harbour of Algiers” (15), or 
the still more attractive view of that city (41),and of an “ Old 
Palace ” (30) washed by the sea. Taken altogether, these fifty 
sketches suggest agreeable memoranda of a pleasant tour, in 
which the advantages of the sketcher over ordinary tourists 
are manifest—for he sees better and more thoroughly the 
points of beauty which an old city or a fine country presents. 

THE GOUPIL GALLERY, 
The brilliancy of French water-colour art is little known on 
this side of the Channel,and consequently the drawings by 
Madame Madeleine Lemaire, on view at Messrs. Boussod and 
Valadon’s Gallery (116, New Bond-street), ought to attract 
those who interest themselves in this branch of the art of 
painting. The subjects of the drawings are not taken from a 
very lofty source, for M. Paul Hervien’s novel “ Une Flirt,” 
to which these are the illustrations, is essentially a “fin du 
story, of which the form scarcely makes the matter 
Madame Lemaire, however, has a real gift in 
interpreting the characters of the book—Clotilde, Madame 
Nully-Levrier, Madame Mésigny, and others, to whom the 
resources of the toilette are as necessary for the success of 
their plans as the description of its mysteries is to the 
author. If, therefore, the artist finds objects for her brush 
in a vert,’ a chapeau Rembrandt, the presents in a 
cotillon, it is because these accessories are made prominent 
features in M. Hervien’s description. For all this, these 
sketches are well worthy of study, not only on account of 
their bright colour and correct drawing, but for the delicate 
taste with which Madame Lemaire can introduce decorative 
work without overlaying the interest of the central object. 
THE ROYAL ARCADE GALLERY. 
recent addition to the Old Bond-street Galleries 
there is a combined exhibition of pictures in oil and water 
colour. Of the former, few have any special features of 
interest, the modern Belgian school being chiefly represented. 
M. H. Campotosto contributes the principal pictures, the best 
being “ No Place Like Home ” (29). He is well supported by 
his sister, Mdlle. Campotosto, whose “Interior of Flemish 
Farm” (18) is good in colour and composition. M.A. Lynen 
is another clever artistof the same school, and his “ Low Tide at 
Blankenberghe ” (10) and M. Rudolf Blind’s pastel portrait of 
a lady (31), in a fur-trimmed mantle, are fair specimens of 
the schools to which they belong. Of English artists, Mr. 
Brangwyn's “ When Minutes are as Hours ” (32), a tug going 
out to a ship in distress, and Mr. F. Bate’stwo clever studies 
of Stampit Marshes in sunshine and grey weather, are the 
most noteworthy works. 

The water colours are all from one hand—that 
Nelson Dawson, a young artist rapidly coming into notice, who 
displays a very delicate sense of atmospheric effect. He has a 
national preference for grey tones in sea and sky, in which he 
shows more than common proficiency—as, for example, in his 
‘Sundown” (5) and “Grey Weather” (10), “ Trevose Cliff” 
(16), and many others. In dealing with stretches of shore, his 
sands are too uniform in tint and texture,and he does not 
make allowance for the infinite gradations of colour which 
even adry dune presents. In his “ Scarboro’ Harbour” (8), 
‘Steam ‘Trawlers” (28), and the “Atlantic from Trevose 
Head (9) he ventures upon stronger treatment, and in 
respects these are the most satisfactory specimens of his work. 

A DAY WITH THE HOUNDS 

There are few artists who can paint horses and their riders 
with so much truth and taste as Mr. Heywood Hardy. As a 
rule he does not venture upon a very large canvas, but the 
three pictures now om view at the James's Gallery (King- 
James's) prove that he need have no misgivings as 
to his powers. The three moments in the day's history are 
momentous ones in the eyes of the foxhunter—the “ Throw- 
Off,” “ Drawing the Gorse,” and “Gone to Earth "—the con- 
clusion of a fine day's sport honourable alike to Reynard and 
his pursuers. It is obvious at first sight that this present 
hunting episodes has grown out of Mr. Heywood 
Hardy's picture of the Zetland Hunt. We can 
recognise a corner of Aske Hall in the first scene, a stretch of 
the North Riding moor in the second, and the faces of more 
than one of the actors in the last scene. The pictures give 
an admirable as well as a truthful idea of English hunting in 
a thoroughly typical English county, and the artist has done 
ample justice to horses, dogs, riders, and scenery. Not by any 
means the least satisfactory part of the work is the rendering 
of the dull November day at different hours of the run, and 
others besides hunting men or hunting ladies will realise the 
charm which the sport offers to all lovers of the country when 
to the rest of the world Nature seems so cold and lifeless. 
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The Law Courts were reopened for the Trinity Sittings on 
June 3, and these sittings will continue to Aug. 13, when the 
Long Vacation will begin. Early in July the Summer Circuits 
will commence, and these will necessitate the departure from 
London of about eleven of the Judges of the Queen's Bench 
Division. 

At the instance of the president and other members of th« 
Academy of Sciences in Paris, the President of the French 
tepublic has conferred the distinction of Officer of the Legion 
of Honour upon Professor J. J. Sylvester, Savilian Professor 
of Geometry in the University of Oxford, and on Professo: 
Cayley, Sadlerian Professor of Pure Mathematics in the 
University of Cambridge. 

At the forthcoming prize-meeting of the National Rifle 
Association at Bisley, a new challenge cup, worth £250, will 
be awarded the Volunteer or Yeoman of London or Middlesex 
who makes the highest score in the contest for the Queen's 
Prize. ‘The cup is presented by Mr. A. Clark-Kennedy, in 
memory of his father, the late Colonel J. Clark-Kennedy, one 
of the earliest members of the Council. 
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ly feel interested in the qnestion of the 


population, which in itself forms a condition 
nportance in determining many phases of success 
ty in social life Recently I lighted upon an 
tL paper contributed by Dr. Ogle to the Statistical 
alleged depopulation of the rural districts of 
at which Dr. Ogle has arrived 
thinking persons, I make no 
concludes as 


» conclusions 
interesting to all 
logy for quoting his results in full. He 

Ww 1. That towns and manufacturing districts, at all 

es and in all countries, grow faster than, and at the expense 

the rural districts. 2. That the result of the continuous 
mmigration of the best of the rural population to the manu- 
facturing districts is a gradual deterioration of the physique 
nation. 3. That the population of rural 
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practically stationary, or decreased to the extent of 1 per 
cent. or 2 per cent. at the outside. 4. That, although the 
aggregate population has been stationary, there has been a 
marked decrease in certain districts. 5. That the decline 
began between 1851 and 1861, and has been continuous. 
6. That the decline is due to migration of young people 
(under twenty-five years, chiefly), and has been larger 
7. That until 1851 the rural population was 


among women. 
there is now a 


increasing ; that emigration then set in, and 
diminution of population under fifty-five years and an increase 
of those above 8. That the maximum decrease has 
been in agriculturists and rural handicraftsmen ; that com- 
pulsory education has almost de yed the trade in hand- 
made lace; that a part of the reduction of population in 
rural England is due to a reduction in the number of drink 
venders. 9%. That there has been an (both absolute 
and relative to the diminished population) those 
engaged in transport of goods, among shopkeepers, domestic 
servants, the professional and teachers. Finally, 
Dr. Ogle thinks the rural population of England has more 
money to spend and more comforts than in 1851; and this 
last is in itself perhaps a certain compensation for the 
decrease to which he alludes. 
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I observe that my friend Dr. B. W. Richardson has of late 
been warning people against excessive devotion to cycling as 
conducive to malformation of the and to muscular 
strain. Popularly translated, Dr. Richardson's views are, that 
while no one may object to cycling, indulged in quietly and 
within reasonable limits, the exercise, when evolved into the 
stage of things, is apt to be attended with serious 
Now, I think this view has been proved to 
but it is one, of course, which holds good 
of every other form of physical recreation. I should place the 
professional and rabid lawn-“ tenniser” on a level with the 
devotee of pedestrianism or the break-record fanatic at cycling. 
Little wonder is it that Hodge is given to remark that “ Some 
folks takes their pleasures main hard” when he sees a cyclist, 
who should know better, perspiring and puffing along the 
road under a hot summer sun, or courting heart - strain 
by persisting in his efforts to ride up a hill which 
should be taken walking. Perhaps it is the fate of every 
form of recreation that it should become more or less “ pro- 
fessionalised "—if I may coin a word—and degraded from its 
original pure health-giving aim, to be made the topic of bets 
for crowds, at which reasonable folks may feel 
somewhat inclined to weep. But good, sober, honest cycling, 
I think, will have nothing to fear from Dr. Richardson's 
criticism, and he would be the last man, I know, to decry such 
a healthy form of exercise. d 
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To cycling, many of us owe ¢ 
freedom from the ailments that afflict the lazy, just and unjust 
alike ; andthe moral of the physician's teaching is, that, so 
long as we avoid excessive strain and repel all inducement to 
outdo some silly feat or other in the way of speed, we may 
still amble along, and enjoy fresh air and exercise as becomes 
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JUNE 7, 1890 


I sincerely trust we have all heard the last of the fasting 
men. For years past, I confess, the announcement that Mr. 
This, or Signor That, or Dr. Somebody Else, had undertaken to 
live on water and air (with a pinch of some mystic herb 
thrown in now and then) for a given number of days has 
latent and slumbering indignation—of a 
scientific kind. Ever since Dr. Tanner began the réle of 
popular entertainer in the abstention line, we have had 
renewals of his practice, until the fasting man has become a 
social nuisance. For one thing, we have been taught little 
that is new, so far as I can see, by any of these experiments. 
It is no new thing for physiology to declare that, given enough 
water and air, the human frame will hold out for many days; 
ultimately succumbing, of course, if the abstention from 
other food be carried too far, for the reason that out of water 
and air alone, we do not get all we want in the way of bodily 
sustenance, 

* * * * * 


roused all my 


Imprisoned miners and starving sailors taught us this 
much ages ago; and, save for a few inconsiderable conclusions 
regarding bodily waste which have appeared in the transactions 
of a certain learned society, I am at a loss to discover the 
end served by these fasting séancrs—save, indeed, the perfectly 
laudable one of filling the pockets of the faster. The old lady 
who remarked that there were “many ways of making a 
living” might have added to her stock of experience in these 
latter days. And now that the latest fasting man has success- 
fully endured his ordeal, and has departed, may I express the 
scientific hope that we shall hear no more of such feats? They 
“never will be missed” by science, at any rate, however 
commendable they may appear in the eyes of the public. If 
there is also another person who never would be missed, I 
suggest the professional “mesmeriser” as a subject for 
oblivion. From all I have read of the performances of such 
persons, I can only characterise them as fitted to inspire 
disgust. France and Belgium are wise in their day and 
generation when they forbid all such public exhibitions by 
irresponsible persons. ANDREW WILSON, 


The studentships of £10 each offered by the Dowager Lady 
Stanley of Alderley, the Marquis of Ripon, and the Lord 
Mayor and Sheriffs, to enable selected students attending 
lectures in connection with the London University Extension 
Society to attend the summer meetings at Oxford or Cam- 
bridge, have been awarded. In order to encourage the student 
element at the various local branches, it was announced that 
two of the studentships would be awarded at the centres 
presenting the largest number of candidates for examination 
at the end of the term. The two centres which head the list in 
tis respect are Woolwich and Tottenham, each of which sent 
up fifty-six candidates. The studentship was awarded to Miss 
Lucy Taylor at the former centre,and Mr. Edward IT. Hodge 
at the latter. ‘the Lord Mayor and Sheriffs’ studentship, 
offered in connection with the courses at Gresham College, has 
been awarded to Miss Mary A. Foster. 
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CHEST COLDS 
SORE THROAT from COLD-STIFFNESS 














Sept. 10, 1888, 


“For many years I have used your Embrocation and 
found it most efficacious in preventing and curing sore 
throat and cold, 

“Ona Saturday evening I have sometimes felt a little 
sore throat, or have had a slight cold on the chest, in 
| which cases I have rubbed in the Embrocation at night, 
flannel over the part, and the next 


long day’s work in Church and Sunday School.” 


An M.R.C,S. writes : - 
* Colchester, Oct. 16, 1°88. 


“ Many of my (human) patients use your Embrocation 
with benefit.” 





REPEAL OF SILVER DUTY. 
GREAT REDUCTION. 


LULL ade 


18 tro 22, POULTRY, 
LONDON, E.C. 


ER PLATE. 


MAPPIN & WEBB are now offering 
all Sterling Silver Goods in Stock 
at Greatly Reduced Prices. 


158 to 162, OXFORD STREET, 
LONDON, W. 
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[PURNITURE.—The Highest Style. 
JPURNITURE.- Guaranteed Quality. 
FYURNITURE.—At the Lowest Prices. 


H* on and SONS. 

nen Show-rooms completely Decorated and Fur 
nished n ‘the L s XV XVI. and other les, LIGHTED 
by the ELE¢ rie LIG HiT. 


[PRE NCH FUR NITU R E. SH AMETON and 


SONS, anticipating a s XV. ame pte 
Furn , ha how on view ery nt exam 
the latest Parisian Novelties n Fanc yi init re, 
({ABINET SHOW CASES from 14 guineas 

to 300 news. 

Mary ( l from £51 
Mary I mds v ( 1 from £41 
Tal ! 1 ra 

with or 1 from £3 5 
a se A nd ( t 1 in old Iks 


()ED CARVED BLACK OAK FURNITURE 
for Dining-reo md Halls, 
ZED ROOM FURN ITU RE, - WHITE 
IEDR 10M SUITES, fr VHITE ENAM 
ELLED SUIT £1 1s “INLAID SUITES , from 2% 


¥ news t neas 


BY TTERNU T-WOOD SUITES. 


Hi AMP TON and SONS. One Hundred 
t s, made before th vd vane in materials an¢ 
new rich-brow? Reed, aural. @ id wood ina 
pew FP en 12 15s 
THI SUITS ¢< nsists of larae War dr with lone bevelled 
‘ 1} ite centre-clas I I th bevelled glass 
jr iwers ; Marble n oD Wash stand wi th tile by wigan ae 
af tirawers, Fi lestal, 7 1 Rail, and Two Chair 
[3EDSTEADS, IRON and BRASS. 
H: AMP TON and SONS having purchased 
the advance an uimense Steck in Tron and 
Ri ren hand Italian Bedsteads, also Patent Wire-woven 


Mat tresse ure now selling at less than manufacturers’ 
IRON, FR EN HB DSTE ADS with Wire-woven and Wool 
< Ke Bolster and P , £1 16s. Sd. 

Bh Ass" PRE H BEDSTI \DS ditto, with Hair Mattress, 


Wire Double-woven Spring Mattresses, best quality, same 


low | eas before—3ft., Us. 6d,; 3 ft. 6 im, 10s. 6d.; 4 ft. 
lls. 6 i ft. 6in., 12s. 6d 

¢ ‘HIMNEY PIECES Iron, with Grates, 
4 from 35s Abt « | Grates, from 24s8.; Dow Grates 
from 45 Fenders W ' i Asse from 10s, 6a. ; Coal-Boxes, 
in Art Colours, I W di, 12s. 6d 


wT ANDAR D LAMPS.—New designs, with 
‘ iwuiship D pag Burners, from 42s. to £25 
Pale “Ta ag t 120s.; Tea Kettles and Stands, 


BE EC TROLIERS and GAS FITTINGS. 
4 


Jall Lamps, ¢ nde labra and Candlesticks, and other 
nd Copper Good 
Ts CU TLERY. The best quality Ivory 
pect Balan -e Table Knives, at 26s. 6d, pe a FP nt 
w indles, 365. 6d, Complete Sets a Canes, tee 1 
AY A. See ce Lists. Electro plate in all the newest 
rnsat special 


PALI. MALL EAST, CHARING CROSS, LONDON. 
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ILLUSTRATED 
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DECORATIONS. 


seated Leather Yast reces ’ 2 spectioD 
invited, 


YARQUET FLOORING. 


and Estimates for Additions, 
Repairs, for Decorations and Plain Painting in 
covery style. ? j 

Sanitary Work, Hot Water, Electric, and Gas i = T 


HAMPTON AND SONS’ 


FURNITURE AND DECORATIONS, CARPETS AND CURTAINS, ORIENTAL AND 


AT A MINIMUM PROFIT FOR CASE. 


ORNAMENTAL OBJECTS, 


PAID. 
HAMPTON and SONS. 


CARRIAGE 





( ‘ARPET IMPORTERS. 


a ee and SONS are now showing 


un mn ¢ the ‘ oat vr NTAL 
CARPETS f fr NTS in 
TEHERAN, SMYRNA OUCH AK CONSTANTINOPLE, CAL 
CUTTA, a1 ther places 
A Fine ¢ n of rare Antique Specimen Carpets and 
Rugs much under value 


ENGLISH ART CARPETS. 
4 


— QEAM LESS, ALL WOOL, FRINGE D 
b 


T EATHER PAPERS. Old Designs. eas here n= CARPETS, the best quality, in all s a 
4 ‘Bee, ~ oft. Oin. ? aft. Oin.. ° ° ome 
JAPANESE LEATHER PAPERS. waft. Gime by TH. bin 13 
left n.t 1) om 1o ¢ 

tft. Gin, I loft. 6in 1 ie 

H: Aneees —_ sors 7 large i im- in Ram ple i 1H sted Price List fr 7 


PRRUSSELS CARPETS. 

Patterns sent. 

rR U BSE LS CARPETS, five-frame quality, 
Ne s season, 24, 1d 


Ix na and Col nes for tl 





PANELLING. CHIMNEY PIECES. « ‘ 
INGLE-NOUKS. "i x ain el pers n all sizes, at greatly reduced prices 
AMPTON and SONS, Builders Yan ee 


and Decorators, submit Original Designs PPURK EY CARPETS. 


Alterations, and 


YURKEY CARP E TS, made of hest Wools 


Fitting carried out under competent surveyors ‘ . d D es, in all size Fecuced pr of a 
upon the latest approved principles,at the lowest * , A oft = 
possible price consistent with good artistic work, ; = ein. 1 ow. Oin ‘ 
14 ft. 4in.} ft 1 
16 ft by loft n 12 
Extra qualit n wand ¢ Colourir finest W 
whineal Dy nall siz up to af if sand STAII 
‘ ARPETS to match, ready in Stock 
See Illustrated Price List 





[XDIAN CARPETS. 


| AMPTON and SONS, SOLE IMPORTERS 
of the celebrated VELIORS CARES t , 
close a rable, and lower in price than an the » Sellen te 


; “spetedaie Price List. 
A XMINSTER CARPETS, 
4 


C AB PE Ts. -500 Seamless 


I are ure 


A XMINSTER 


’ 


| AMP TON and SONS are making these 
PAPERS rable THICK BEAMLENS BOR gr ge ghar 
, yo ture, and are enabled to offer at h a pric 
isto bring tl within the r ot f all Wate sen h 
Design nelude the 4 uiling French atyl 
P Illustrated ft t 
From 4d. { Wie r 
per piece. MARY VV ILTON PILE CARPETS.—High - class 
Wilton Pile Carpets, at 48, 3d. and 48, Od. per yard, 
Patterns and Illustrated Price-List free, 


| INOLEUMS and F LOOR CLOTS, 
4 The Beat makes Ne st Patterns 
Plain Colonrings Is id ? 
Printed ¢ ' urings . Is. od #, 3d., and Za. t 
See Illustrated Price List 


Works: 43, Belvedere Rd., S.E. 
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STREETERS DIAMONDS 


WHITE & MODERN CUT 
MOUNTED from &5.to & 5,000. 
i8 NEW BOND S,W. LONDON. 


This Jewellery Business 


was established in the City in the reign of King George the Third. 


It is already Cooked— yes oy neither boiling nor straining— 
Is made in a minute. 


eAllen &? Hanburys 
Infants Food 


A Nutriment peculiarly adapted to the digestive organs of Infants and Young Children, 
supplying all that is required for the formation of firm flesh and bone. 
MEDICAL TESTIMONY AND FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH TIN, 

Price 6d., 1s., 2s., 5s., and 10s. SOLD EVERYWHERE. 














ROOMS FOR ARBITRATIONS 
AND MEETINGS 





HOTEL VICTORIA 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 


S3ILYVd JLVAIYd 
YO4 WOOY-ONILSNONVE 





and elegance. 


THE BEST 





iis Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World: 
Public and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience 
Completely lit by Electricity. 


Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


Wines of the finest Brands. 


500 Apartments, 


, 


The Table d’ Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 
open to Non-Residents, price 5s. 
DINNER IN LONDON. 

From 6 to 8.30 p.m. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 


Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. 
Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. 


Large Well-Lighted Billiard-Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 


Telegraphic Address: “ VICTORIOLA, LONDON.” 


NOBILITY OF LIFE. 


** Who hest can suffer, best can do.”’— Wilton. 





The Victorian Reign is unparalleled in the history of Great Empires 





Sor its Purity, Goodness, and Greatness ! 11 


ABOVE ALL!!! 
| A FEARLESS DEVOTION TO DUTY AND 
UNFLINCHING TRUTHFULNESS! 


THE QUEEN’S PRIZE! 
| The Conditions laid down by the QUEEN for the Prize given by HER 
MAJESTY to the Marine Boys are these : 

| Cheerful Submission to Superiors; Self-Respeet and Independence 
of Character ; Kindness and Protection to the Weak; Readiness 
to Forgive Offence: a Desire to Conciliate the Differences of 
others; and, above all, Fearless Devotion to Duty and Unflinch- 
ing Truthfulness. 





“Such principles, if evoked and carried into action, would 
produce an almost perfect moral character IN EVERY CONDITION 
OF LIFE,.”--SMILEs, 


ome the three corners of the world in arms, 


SHAKSPEARE yo pu hall shock them, Naught shall make 


rue 


AND DUTY, 1 ENGLAND TO ITSELF DO REST BUT 
STERLING HONESTY OF PURPOSE; WITHOUT IT LIFE IS A SHAM. 


THE GREAT DANGER OF SUGAR, PINK OR CHEMICALLY COLOURED 
SHERBET, OR ACIDULATED SHERBET MASKED WITH SUGAR 


























Experience shows that sugar, 


pink or chemically coloured sherbet, or acidulated sherbet masked with sugar, mild ales, port wine, dark sherries, 

sweet champagne, liqueurs, and brandies are all very apt to disagree; while light white wines, and gin or old 

whisky largely diluted with seltzer water, w be found the least objectionabl ENO'S “FRUIT SALT” is 

peculiarly adapted for any constitutional weakne of the liver. It possesses the power of re paration when digestion 
| has been disturbed or lost, and places the invalid on the right track to health. 


| A TION. —Pxam ine each Bottle, and see that the Capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” Without 
1 have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. SOLD BY ALL CHEMISTS. 


PREPARED ONLY AT 








ENO’S “ FRUIT SALT 2 WORKS, LONDON, S.E., BY J. C. ENO’S PATENT. 











Ladies’ Column, page 732 ; 


For Siatine &, 8€€ page 730; Wills and Bequests, page 734. 
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THE PLAYHOUSES 
Once more the public stands indebted to Mr 
her season of French Plays, and, as usual, he 
best talent, but shows 
been most discussed in recent Pa 
g individual artists, and makin 
ipresario very v brings over the whole 
the theatres. For instance, 
11s W Daude ‘La Lutte pour la Vie” 
played t w the Paris Gymnase, with one 
very notew xception. M. Lafontaine is not here to give 
his original conception of old Vaillant, the “ receveurdes postes ” 
uined by the contemptuous Paul Astier, 
y respectably taken by a clever acto 
ts the cast is exceptionally strong, for we 
in her original character of Maria Antonia, 
blooded cynic, and would-be murderer of 
likea rat by t the father of the girl 
lusion of this extraordinary play. I 
when I have listened to 
sted, when 


usly prot 
of 


hen 
Dar- 
survival of 

the two nly dramatic 

n Paul Astier moral 

he murder he has planned ; 

hero while the sale of his 

whether Alphonse Dandet’s 

siderably overpraised as a work of art. 
would pronounce “ La Lutte pour 
should be disposed to call it a very 
fear that Mr. Robert Buchanan, 
and left, would find it very 
resting work for an English 
of the acts utterly superfiuous, 
which, however, ght be saved if the 
er honest bourgeois lover understood the dramatic 
which they are placed. Mdlle. Darlaud and M. 
‘ » not clever enough to make bricks without straw. 
sca’s performance there were, no doubt, some very fine 
there were in that of Paul Astier by 
one was refined, well dressed, and cruelly 
calm ; the other, insolently heartless. But how is it possible 
to take a very strong interest ina hero who is a blackguard 
and in a heroine who, not to put too finea point on it, isa fool? 
A he artless, selfish, extravagant fellow marries a woman old 
to be his mother—for her money. The woman 

dk ceived, and breaks her heart. Nay, she goes out of her way 
to emphasise her own weakness, when exposed to the temp- 
of a handsome young husband. ‘To forgive him his 
1 peccadilloes is womanlike and, under the circum- 
stances, natural: but when the erring husband adds to the 
sin of infidelity the crime of murder, it is surely time to draw 
the line. Not so the ex-Duchess, who throws the poisoned 
glass out of the window, and, patting her murderous spouse's 
he ad, urges him to be a good boy. There are very few 
opportunities for laughter in the play. The loudest laugh 
came from the ladies during the scenein Paul Astier's dressing- 
room, when the dandy produces a spirit-lamp and curling-irons, 
and proceeds to tittivate his moustache before going down to 
dinner. The ladies evidently thought that “curling-irons” 
belonged wholly to their own sex. On the whole, of Daudet’'s 
play it may be said, “A great cry, but little wool.” The 
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NOVELTIES in CRETONNES. 
LARGEST STOCK in the WORLD.—The 


Largest and Best Stock of Cretonnes ever seen. Every 
conceivable variety of design and colourings. Visitors to the 
»w-rooms cannot fail to be pleased, not only with the 
almost unlimited assortment, but also with the manifestly 

uperi character of the goods 
CGRETONNES.—The New Designs for the 

Season are for the most part exceedingly attractive, the 
natural floral patterns in soft, delicate colours for drawing- 
room wear being especially charming. The prevailing idea 
with the artists has been to produce elegant and pleasing, 
rather than quaint or sombre, effects. 


NEW CRETONNES. 
NOVELTIES in CRETONNES.—The 


Monochrome tints have been applied to many New 
Designs in excellent taste with most charming results, while 
other varieties have extremely deep colourings on peculiarly 
soft creamy or light-tinted grounds, affording a warm, 
cheerfal effect without garishness. 


CRETONNES for BEDROOMS.— In this 

section of the department, Maple and Co, are again 
prepared with a& most magnificent assortment; here, too, 
the bright, fresh-tinted Floral Patterns are to be seen in 
delightful profusion. The Reversible Cretonnes also continue 
in favour, and have been produced in various novel printings. 


CHINTZE 
(/ALENDERED CHINTZES. 
GLAZED or CALENDERED CHINTZES. 


For those who prefer the older-fashion Calendered 
Chintzes, Maple and Co, have also made great preparations. 
Many old and favourite blocks have been re-engraved, and 
worked with improved colourings and textures, while 


&) 


Tottenham-Court-Road, London, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


is unattractive, and the acting of no very particular 

Sut next week we are to see the wittier and less 
Paris Fin de Siécle,” and after that Sarah Bernhardt 
is to come with her “ Jeanne d'Arc.” 

It was natural that the “actor-managers” should 
bine defend the system of selfishness, in 
the choice of plays, which, though, on the whole, it 
works well, is still open to grave and very serious 
t Granted that the pl ay-loving public to 
ted to the plays that may suit the individual capacity 
who may be in power and has 
served as it is ever likely to be. 
The question is if the patrons 
very much better plays if a 
the French and not on the 
boycott the actor-manager, 


subject 
moment. 
didactic * 


com- 


organised 


objections is be 
restrie 
of the actor 
influence, the stage 
But that not the point. 
of the theatre might not 
theatre or so were directed on 
English plan. No one desires to 
who, on the whole, is a very and conscientious fellow ; 
but very many people desire to say, one theatre 
managed by someone who is unprejudiced, and has no axes 
to grind for himself or for anyone else. One of the 
most prominent managers asks for witnesses and evidence. 
They could be easily supplied, and countless instances 
given, where actors deliberately depart from their own line 
of character in order to suit the idiosyncrasy of themselves 
or their companions. Every actor who is worth his salt and 
is gifted with ambition wants, or later, to play 
Hamlet. Every actress who can command a banking account 
pines to play Juliet. The pity of it is that they don’t get it 
like measles or the whooping-cough, and have done with 
It is this practising for Hamlet and Juliet that becomes 
vexing. Now, the non-actor-manager might judiciously 
prevent these little eccentricities by firm and courteous action. 
If Sothern, the most eccentric comedian of his day, had had his 
way, he would have played Romeo without hesitation. He did 
attempt Othello seriously, with Buckstoneas Iago. These little 
vanities are,no doubt, very harmless, They exhaust them- 
selves ; but during the process of exhaustion the drama is not 
getting “forrarder.” At any rate, it would do no harm if a 
few of the countless thousands wasted every year on experi- 
ments based on personal vanity were banked and preserved by 
who really did desire to produce the best possible 
play, acted in the best possible manner. No one wants our 
best and most popular actors to efface themselves, but, on the 
other hand, we do not want them to hide others by standing 
in their light. ‘The best criticism in the eyes of an actor or 
actress is not the one that fairly praises all, but one that lauds 
the individual and dispraises the rest. The best play, in the 
opinion of the ambitious actor, is the one where he is A 1 and 
the rest nowhere. ‘This is surely true to human nature, 
why should it be untrue of actors and actresses? At any rate, 
I have not met these managerial paragons who spend their 
money in advancing the interests of other people to the 
' C S 
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or act 
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In opening the Cape Parliamer nt, Sir Henry Loch, the 
Governor, referred to the peaceful relations existing with 
adjoining States and the satisfactory financial position and 
prospects of the colony. 

M. Gennadius, the Greek Minister in London, presided over 
the eighty-fourth anniversary festival of the Society of Friends 
of Foreigners in Distress, at the Hétel Métropole, on May 31 ; 
and, in proposing the toast of the evening, mentioned that 
since its foundation the society had afforded relief to nearly 
200,000 persons. Subscriptions amounting to £2736 were 
announced ; the Queen sending £100, the Emperor of Germany 
£100, and the Emperor of Austria £50. 


NEWS 


JUNE 1890 


AMERICA IN LONDON. 

Sixty pictures in black and white by M. C. A. de l’Aubiniére 
are now added to the exhibition known as “Niagara in 
London.” ‘They represent the results of the artist’s prolonged 
stay in Canada and the Northern States, and illustrate some 
of the most attractive scenery in a country which abounds 
in the beauties of nature. ‘The restrictions which M. De 
l'Aubiniére has placed upon himself necessarily induce to give 
a preference to river scenery—especially to masses of black 
water and white foam, which can be effectively rendered 
through the medium of black and white. Consequently, 
views of Niagara, its surroundings, especially in winter, 
occupy a considerable space; but the visitor will have 
no reason to regret this, for, whether seen  be‘o or 
after the large panorama, they cannot fail to give 
him a fuller interest in this magnificent cataract and 
its beautiful surroundings. In the Yosemite Valley 
of California, the Goldstream Valley of Vancouver's Island, 
and the L’Aubiniére Falls of Chicontimi, the artist finds 
equally attractive subjects; but none, perhaps, exceed in 
beauty, although they may surpass in grandeur, the enchanted 
woods of New England, to which he introduces us. As an 
interpreter of these and other beauties M. De l’'Aubiniére has 
many qualities which will commend his work to the most 
exacting. He hasa strong hand, a quick eye, and, above all, 
an intense sense of the picturesque. ‘There is no sign of hurry 
or impatience with the difficulties of his subject in any one of 
these carefully finished oil-paintings, and one can only regret 
that sotrue an artist should not have attempted the still 
harder task of reproducing the he depicts in their 
actual colours. 


re 
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The Secretary for Scotland, the Marquis of Lothian, has 
been presented, at Edinburgh, with his portrait. The gift, 
which was from the Executive of the Edinburgh International 
Exhibition of 1886, was presented by Sir James Gowans. Lord 
Provost Boyd presided. 

There was an enormous assemblage in 
May 31 for the first meet of the Coaching Club. Twenty-four 
coaches put in an appearance, six less than last year. Mr. 
H. A. Brassey, as senior committee-man, headed the procession, 
the president, the Duke of Beaufort, being absent, and the 
coaches drove round the Park, after which thirteen drove out 
to Hurlingham. 

By permission of the Benchers of the Inner Temple the 
gardens will be open in June, July, and August, from six 
until nine nightly. This privilege is intended especially for 
the benefit of the poor children inhabiting the surrounding 
districts. The entrance from the Thames Embankment 
gate. ‘The gardens will also be open every Sunday afternoon 
from 4.30. 

We have received from Messrs. Simpkin, Marshall, Hamil- 
ton, Kent, and Co. another number of their publication 
Dignitarics of the Church, consisting of the photographs of 
the late Right Rev. J. — Lightfoot, the Rev. A. H. 
Stanton, M.A.,and the Rev. J. E. Cowell Welldon, head master 
of Harrow, with a short sta aphical description accompany- 
ing each.—A periodical of the same class is published by 
Messrs. Sampson Low, Marston, Searle, and Rivington, entitled 
Our Celebritics, with photographs by Mr. Walery, of Regent- 
street. Viscount Cross, G.C.B., Mr. Henry Morton Stanley, 
and Mr. A. W. Pinero are the celebrities chosen for the June 
issue ; and in May excellent photographs were published of 
Mr. J. A. Froude, Mr. Henry Labouchere, M.P., and Signor F. 
Paolo Tosti. 
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MAPLE & CO 


W., 


THE LARGEST AND MOST CONVENIENT 


FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT 


IN THE WORLD. 


10,000 BEDSTEADS, 


BRASS AND IRON, 
IN STOCH, 


From 9s. 9d. to 180 Guineas. 
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numerous otber graceful floral designs in lovely natural 
have been produced. The present collection is in 
every way remarkable, and sure to please ladies who use 
this fabric in preference to cretonne. 


C URTAINS.—An immense variety of 

Materials by the yard, from which any length can be 
cut. Patent Tapestries, from Is 6}d. per yard; Reversible 
Tapestries, from 2s, 64d. ; Cross-stripes for portiéres, and Art 
Serges, inexpensive and invaluable for draperies, Also 
Piushes, Velvets, and Velvyetcens, Silk and Wool Satins, 
Plushettes, and Silk and Wool Damasks. The latter Is much 
appreciated, alike for its bright silky effect, great durability, 
and moderate price. Patterns free, 


SILK CURTAINS. 
SILK CURTAINS.—The choicest Collec- 


tion of Pure Silks, Gewoa Velvets, Brocate!les, and other 
fabrics of a more delicate character, all the 
newest shades, at prices far below what are usually asked. 
Many of these are designed and woven exclusively for Messrs. 
Maple and Co., and cannot be seen or obtained elsewhere. 


MAPLE & CO., Upholsterers by special 

appointment to He r Majesty the Queen. The reputation 
Beaumont place, Euston-road ; 
Liverpool-road ; 
Tottenham-court-road, London, 


colours 


. 


and costly in 


of half acentury. Factories: 
Southampton-buildings ; Cardington-street ; 
Park-street, Islington, &c. 
Paris, and Smyrna. 


FURNITURE for EXPORTATION 
FURNITURE.- HUNDREDS of THOU- 


SANDS of POUNDS’ WORTH of Manufactured G OODS 
ready for immediate delivery. All goods marked in plain 
figures for net cash—a system established 50 years, 


Fo RNITU RE.—VISITORS as well as 
MERCHANTS are INVITED to INSPECT the Largcst 
FURNISHING ESTABLISHMENT inthe World. Hundreds 
of Thousands of Pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, 
Carpets, Curtains, &c.. all ready for immediate shipment. 
Having large space, ail goods arc packes! on the premises by 
experience! packers; very essential when cools are fa 
exportation, to ensure cake tion of half 
® ccntury 
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FURNITURE for EXPORTATION. 
VISITORS 


IN 


b STABLISHMENT 
Thousands of Pounds’ worth of Furniture, Bedsteads, 
Curtains, 
Having large 
premises by experienced packers ; 


are 


The reputat 


MAFLE and C0., London, Paris, Smyrna. 
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Illustrated Catalogues 
Post Free. 


“PATENT WOVE WIRE MATTRESS.” 


SS BEDSTEAD, with the PATENT WIRE WOVE 
3 ft. Gin., 42s.; 4ft., 49s. 6d.; 4 ft. 6in., 


wusee, oe the Patent Wire Wove Mattress, without Bedstead. 
, 98. 64. ; Sit. Gin. 10s, 9d.; 4ft., 11s. 9d.; 4 ft. Gin. 12s. Gd 


t., 38s. 5 52s. 6d. 


NOVELTIESin Fancy DRAWING. ROOM FURNITURE, such as Brackets, 
Ooms —. eS Settecs, Pouffe Ottomans, Gossip-C hairs, Card-Tables, Eascls, Pedestals, ¢ 
riting- ADICS 


Mode MAPLE 


Paris, 


rate Prices. Special Catalogue. 
and Smyrna, 


at most 


as MERCIIANTS, are IN- 
FURNISHING 
Hundreds of 


as well 
SPECT 
in 


largest 
world, 


the 
the 


The reputation of half acentury. Fa 
mont-place, Euston-road ; 
Liverpool-road ; Park-street, 


U 
H POUNDS’ 


uly for immediat 


all ready for immediate ship- 
space. all goods are packed on 
very essential 
de- 1? 


a&c. 
WORTH of Ma 


for exportation to insure safe 


on of balf a century. 


MATTRESS, complete. 


and CO., 


MAPLE and CO., Upholsterers by 
special appointment to her Majesty the Quecn. 
ctories 
Southampton - 
Islington. 
NDREDS of THOUSANDS of 
nufacture 
delivery Il goods marked im 
plain figures for pet cash,asystem establishc 





BEDROOM FURNITURE. 
ONE THOUSAND BEDROOM SUITES. 


The Largest and most complete Assortment of well- 
made Bedroom Furniture in the World, Every variety of 
style and size in all woods, conveniently arranged in commu- 
nicating Show-rooms, that intending purchasers can 
examine and compare the different Suites. On dull days and 
at dusk the Show-rooms are illuminated by electricity. 


HAZELWOOD FURNITURE. 
FOR BEDROOMS.— Hazelwood is an 


American growth, of a fine, smooth grain, and, when 
polished, comes out a rich golden brown colour, Believing 
that this wood had a great future, Messrs. Maple and Co, 
imported immense quantitics nearly three years ago, and are 
now manufacturing it into Bedroom suites, some of which 
are on view in the new Show-rooms. 


HAZELWOOD FURNITURE. 
THE SANDOWN SUITE is a production 


of altogether remarkable value. This consists of a ward- 
robe, with plate-glass centre door; washstand, with marble 
top, tile back, long drawer, cupboard, and brass towel rods; 
toilet table, with glass affixed and jewel drawers, also large 
drawer, and three chairs ; the price for all being only £7 7s. 
THE ELLERDALE SUITE. — Another 

variety of equally extraordinary value and merit. This 
suite is in Hazelwood only, and consis's of a large wardrobe 
with bevelled plate-glass door, a large dressing chest with 
bevelled toilet glass and jewel drawers, large washstand with 
marble top and double tile back, pedestal cupboard, towel- 
airer, and three chairs, for £13 15s. This is an excellent set 
at a moderate price. 


ARTISTIC NOVELTIES. 
EDROOM SUITES.—The present col- 


lection, the finest Maple and Co. have ever had the 
pleasure of offering, also comprises well-made suites in ash, 
walnut, oak, cedar, olive, olive and ash, lancewood, and other 
growths, many with handsomely carved panels and original 
arrangements of cupboards and shelves, the prices varying from 
5 guineas to 95 guineas. The polished hard woods are again 
taking their place in the front rank, being found more adapted 
to our variable climate than the painted or enamelled finish, 


FURNITURE, of the HIGHEST TYPE. 
Included in the collection are some very magnificent 
Suites of the Renaissance period, in inlaid marqueteric, 
well as other fine specimens of inlaid rosewood, inlaid satin- 
wood, inlaid ebony, pollard oak, cedar, and other woods, at 
prices ranging from 100 to 500 guineas, These suites are illus- 
trative of the very highest type of cabinet work,and well worthy 
[! ins TATLIAN of those in search of the best class of furniture. 


IAN FURNITURE. 
MmAX ESE BEDROOM SUITES.—Some 


very fine Milanese Suites are also specially interesting. 
hese, which, in addition to the usual articles, comprise double 
bedsteads, are in ebony, very beautifully inlaid with ivory, 
copper, steel, and the ivory panels having engraved 
classical and allegorical figures. The various items are large, 
handsome, and well made, the interiors being lined with 
birdseye maple, and the chairs in some instances upholstered 
with fabrics from the Pontifical vestments, 


BRASS BEDSTEADS. 
FIGHTEEN THOUSAND BEDSTEADS. 


In view of the great advances in the Metal Market, 
Maple and Co. placed even larger contracts than usual, and 
wt hold a stock of some cighteen thousand brass and iron 
bedsteads. Among those at present on show are some excep- 
tionally handsome brass twin and other bedsteads of elaborate 
design, complete with draperies, as well as specimens in very 
beautiful ivery enamel and brass, and pearl and brass. 
MAPLE and CO., M ANUFACTURERS, 

Timber Merchants, Import ers and Manufacturers of 
high-class bedroom and other furniture by Improved Steam 
Machinery. The largest and most convenient Furnishing 
Vstablishment in the wo:Ll. Many acres of Show-rcoms, 
The very best types of gooUs at uiost moderate prices. 
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PETER AOBINSON, 
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THE “REX” 
TAILOR-MADE SHIRT. 


PERFECT FIT GUARANTEED. 


White, all Linen Fittings,46... .. ... 6 for 26 - 
Fine Linen Fittings, 56 . 6 for 32'- 
» Extra Fine Linen,76.. ... ... 6 for 42/- 


os Dress Wear, 5/6, 76, 96. 
»  Specialite Pure Linen Shirt, 10/6. 


SPECIAL ORDERS IN FOUR DAYS. 


New Range of Coloured Oxfords, Cambrics 
and Calcuttas for Shirts and Pyjamas. 


Write for Patterns § Self-Measurement Forms. 


PETER ROBINSON, 
GENTLEMEN’S DEPT., 


196, OXFORD ST., W. 
THE MEXICAN 


HAIR RENEWER, 


en vents the Hair from falling off. 
stores Grey or White Hair to its 
“C /LOUR, 

Be ing delicately perfumed, it leave 


ORIGINAL 
s no unpleasant 


e,and therefore does not 


, stain the skin, 
or even white linen, 


Should be in every house where a HAIn RENEWER 


is needed, 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s. 6d. | 


se NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
DruG Co,, 217, FULTON STREET, and all Druggists. 


FLORILINE 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. | 


Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
Work. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 

Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 

all traces of Tobacco smoke, 


and delicious to the Taste. 


Removes 
Is perfectly harmless 
Is partly composed of Honey, and extracts from 
sweet herbs and plants. 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
TOOTH POWDER, only put in glass 
jars. Price 1s, 


FLORILINE 


Robare’ s AUREOLINE 


rso much aomir 7 


Gort iDEN HAIR.- 


tl e she autiful go 


Warran “p rf ly I a "Price 1. and 10 
pri \p re rd Che ‘mists throughout the wi re. 
Ags “ ie v E NDE N and SONS, 31 and 3: Berners-st., 






RENEWER may now be | 
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For Pots and Pans. 


THE 


! Wort 





‘@ 


For Mantles and Marble, 


Hii 


' 


<4d. a Large Bar. 
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The 
Makes Tin like Silver, Copper like Gold, Paint like New, 
Windows like Crystal, 
Earthenware, 


Be 3 


Aa 


Mi ne ij | 


World's most 


4 


TET MTT 


DIVIDED DUTIES, 
From the Picture by Lilian Young, in the possession of the Proprietors of Brooke's Soap, 


For Fire-irons and Gaa Globes. 
the Factory, the Shop, and on Shipboard, 


WILE DO A DAY’S WORE IN AN HOUR. 


/BROO KE’S SOAP 


Crockery like Marble, 


i 
| GDA! isi lait eH 





For a thousand things in the Iouschold, 


Marvellous Cleanser and Polisher. 


Brass Ware like Mirrors, Spotless 
Marble White. 





MANUFACTURING SILVERSMITHS, 


GOLDSMIT HS’ 


Lat 
(4. B. SAVORY & 








LADY'S SHED 
KEYLESS WATCH, 
half-hunting case, with opal or blue 
enamel zone. In 18-ct. Gold Cases, 
£10; Silver Cases, £3 10s. 


HIGHLY FINI 


sons) 


JEWELLERS, 


AND WATCH AND CLOCHE MAKERS, 


ALLIANCE, LIMITED, 


ll and 12, CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C. 


Lady's Curb Pattern 18-ct. Gold Victoria Chain, £4 4s. 


LLLLL Ls 


Tine Gold Curb Brooch, in best Morocco Case, 
24s., 28s., 32 


Ss. 





ea si ae 


| 33) 
| eater ateal het QiSa Manes ey 





Fine Gold Brooch, in Morocco Case, 323s. 


ILLUSTRATED PAMPHLETS POST FREE TO ALL PARTS OF THE WORLD. 


Other sizes from £3 to £10. 
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Ti mep eer 
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, £6. 
1 £3 10s. 


GENTLEMAN'S 
KEYL 
QUARTER 
LEVE 


plain ¢ 


strong half - hunting 
ses, compound bal- 


is w 


throughout 
Goldsmiths’ 
Limits 
all the 
ments, 
: tion of the compound 
* balance, 
rfectly reliable 


a yx 


timekee 
inge Clo ck, strik- English workmanship 
urs and half In 18-ct, Gold Cases 
217 17s.; 


Cases 


(95 Opposite the ) 
Bank of England 







Silver, 
ESS THREE- £6:16:6 
PLATE 
R WATCH, in 
or engine-turne | 


and jewellel 
This watch 
lanufactured 
by the 
Alliance, 
~d,and embraces 
latest improve- 
the introduc 


resulting in 
eper of entirely 


in Silver 


, £6 16s. 6d. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 


o other capital of the civilised. globe in which could 
witnessed the extraordinary spectacle that the 
ts on Sunday mornings at this season of the year 
ople 18 closely packed ail aiong 
and youn feel that there ong 
the end of the sl 
zing mob is ¢ 
| stroll 
r health 
hion to w 
rowd doer 


pertume 

} ent their mouchoirs, powde 

r,and pullin their stays—and 
t should be your prospect you 

panorama of the endle 
Health and rest indeed ! 
The most extraordinary 
ntry are maker and the 
gowns and the Piceadilly 
ittired in colours and fashions precisely 
r foils in withered maidens and portly 
ed in the most unsuitable finery. But the pre- 
ion that is left on one’s mind certainly is surprise 
1 per nal beauty displayed in such Lima 

e in 
of fashionable attire as there has 
mand last What with the tiny flat 
e full sleeves, the much-trimmed bodice and 
traight draperies of the skirts, women have a 
erent look this season from the a pect that 
ore a year ago. Hats with very big brims are worn 


snddenly complete a char 


ww, as they were last summer in Paris, standing straight 
wove the head like an aureolk howing the fringe what 
is left of it, for no longer is the forehead concealed by a 
zy tangle of hair, and many wear the hair rolled up above 
brow. The most fashionable bonnets rest flat on the head 

ke a plate, with a small aigrette or bow at the back. Others 
consist of a low-lying wreath of flowers. or twist of velvet, or 
folds of crépe or tulle for brim, taken round the coils of the 
hair, and no crown beyond a loose loop or two of ribbon or a 
spray of blossoms standing boldly up behind. Narrow velvet- 
ribbon strings are generally worn. Some black-lace bonnets 
are very ‘ce and new, with a coronet of lace in front and 
another at the back, supported by a ring of jet, and no crown 
or sides at all beyond that; while three lace butterflies, one 
behind the other, with wings fully outstretched, and resting 
on a twist of black velvet, were the whole of another bonnet, 
We are far yet from having seen the last of the high Medici 
collars, but “they say” that as the summer advances we are 
to have dresses without any collars at all, quite low in the 
throat. This is a charming style to see on a hot day when 
worn by women with beautiful firm throats like white 
columns but, alas! there will be no sumptuary law to 
forbid collarless gowns to the sallow and scraggy. Only one 
dress without a collar met my eye last Sunday in the Park. 
It was made of a red-toned heliotrope cloth, with full sleeves, 
and draperies drawn over one side of the bodice, of a delicate 
red and grey plaid. The plaid was set into the narrowest 
possible band, which passed round the shoulders, but quite low 
down, and had no collar above it, so that the throat was fully 
visible. An aérophane heliotrope hat with loops of red-velvet 











HARD FACTS 


‘The Editor of “Health.” the great 
authority on Hygiene, speaks in the 
highest praise of SALT REGAL, and 
recommends it for general use in 
Families for its 


its marked distinction from saline 
Preparations in which Alkaline 
elements—so irritating to the 
Digestive organs = unduly pre. 
dominate 


HARDEST FACT. 


ribbon completed the daring costume. Most of the collars are preferred, by passing a handful of boiled spinach through the 
still very high sieve into the stock, 

Zouave bodices, or trimmings round the shoulder-seam to Another way of using that small asparagus, and equally 
simulate that sort of over-bodice, are well worn; butdecidedly good for serving up any of the larger sort that may have been 
the prevailing style is the cuirass or corselet bodice—that is left over cold, is to fry it in batter, and serve it asan entremet 
to say, a yoke at the top, full or plain, and a closely fitting asparagus fritters. If it is the small that is so used, it must 
bodice beneath it, hooked up under the arm, and reaching _ be boiled first till the tops are tender; then they must be cut 
about as high as the top of the corset. Swiss belts are some- off. About half a dozen of the tops are to be taken in a table- 
times used ; and the bodices much draped from shoulder-seam spoon, which is then filled up with a plain batter, slightly 
to waist, so as to conceal all fastenings, are also in fashion. salted, and the whole neatly emptied at once into boiling fat 
The sum of the matter is that the bodice must in some way in the frying-pan. Some people like a very little grated Par- 
or another be more or less elaborate and decorated, while the mesan cheese mixed in these fritters, but it must in any case 
straight-draped plainness of the skirt is only relieved by a bea very minute quantity. FLORENCE FENWICK-MILLER. 
little braiding round the hem, or a band of passementerie, or —— - 
a handso arrow side-panel. Sleeves are made of any c ; Gr. ‘ ’ 

a handsome n sah a4 — L. i lee 4 a a ude pe ge Sir Stafford Northcote has been installed as Grand Mark 
= re material, and trimmed and puffed in a inds oO Master of Devonshire. 
inciful ways . ° renee . . . 
‘ . , . ’ . Mr. Frederick William Hill, M.A., Assistant Mathematical 

Evening gowns share in the change. No longer is a : Fenn 

f , . ; . Master at Fettes College. Edinburgh, has been elected by the 
perfectly plain, low-cut bodice, untrimmed, except for a : o® ee oo ’ 

, ‘ ; : . Court of Common Council, by a large majority, to be Second 
berthe, considered the acme of smartness. A stomacher, or > * - . . : , 

i j wwe : : Master of the City of London School, in the room of the late 
draperies from the shoulder-points to the waist, or one side : . - : ; . ‘ . 
; ines . _.. Dr. Cuthbertson. Mr. Hill is a Fellow of St. John’s, Cam- 
made plain, with the other much folded and brought over ; Ths , . : 
‘ ‘ : . bridge, and was bracketed Third Wrangler in 1886. 
to hook on the opposite hip, or a trail of flowers com- om ‘ ig ie 
mencing on one shoulder and brought down to the The voluntary hospitals and medical charities of London 
front to nestle in the soft folds leading to the waist during 1889 relieved 1,100,000 patients, at a cost of £571,483, 
anything to break the plainness of the outline suffices for gainstan ordinary income of only £486,759, being a difference 
being in the fashion. Sleeves for evening wear are gradually Of nearly £75,000 on the year’s work. Of 8063 available beds, 
making their way too, though the promised long sleeves with only 6030 are constantly occupied throughout the year, 
y-necked gowns have not yet appeared in English society, leaving one-fourth of the whole number empty, many of 
But many dresses have little sleeves reaching halfway to the Which might have been filled had funds been forthcoming to 
: ; defray the cost. There is evidence that the same system of 


elbow, set in full at the shoulder, and others have epaulettes u ; . 
of a pluie of beads or dainty lace matching the skirt front or Starvation 18 applied to the voluntary hospitals all ove 
; London. 


panel. Girls’ dancing dresses are being made more of soft 
silks, and even of satins, than has been the case for years past ; The annual Court of Governors of the Hospital for Con- 
tulle, net, and the rest of the fairy airy fabrics having a tem- sumption, Brompton, was held on May 30, the Earl of Derby, 
porary and partial eclipse. I am told that at the recent State President of the Corporation, in the chair. From the report 
ball very few dresses entirely of such thin fabrics were seen. of the committee of management, read by the secretary (Mr. 

Asparagus has been remarkably plentiful in the London Dobbin), it appeared that in 1889 the hospital had relieved 
market this season, What a perfect vegetable it is! Even a larger number of sufferers than in any previous year. Of 
plainly boiled, it takes most people a good while to get tired 1993 patients under treatment 1431 had been discharged, 
of it. But, like most high-class flavours, that of asparagus many greatly benefited, 245 had died, and there remained in 
can be employed in giving savour to a dozen dishes, and it is the hospital, on December 21, 309 ; and in convalescent homes 
a pity that so little invention is shown in varying its use in at the expense of the charity, nine. The out-patients’ depart- 
this way by English cooks. But, first of all, did you ever ment has been of extensive benefit, 13,845 new cases having 
taste iced asparagus? Itis perfectly easy to prepare, provided received treatment and medicines, the attendances having been 
you have the necessary ice-cave. You simply have the large 71,883. The annual subscriptions (showing an increase) were 
Argenteuil asparagus boiled, and lay it in the cave till it is £80382; donations, £4670; church collections and Hospital 
quite cold ; then serve it by itself after the roast at dinner Saturdayand Sunday Funds, £2409; incidentals, £2636; legacies, 
on a hot day, with a plain Mayonnaise sauce handed separately. £5101; rents, £1046; dividends and interest, £3759; total, 
If I were dining with you, I should decline the sauce, and ask £27,653. The expenditure was £26,147. Four hundred and 
for some oil and vinegar simply; but many people prefer thirty-seven in-patients had been sent to the Samaritan 
the Mayonnaise. Society's convalescent homes at Sandgate and Bournemouth, 

That tiny asparagus which it is only waste of time to cook their entire expenses being defrayed by the hospital, with the 
as a separate dish makes very good soup. A simple white stock most beneficial result to the invalids so sent. The committee 
must be prepared by stewing a little veal or the remains rely on a continuance of generous support on the part of the 
of cold fowl or rabbit, if convenient, together with a blade or public to meet the additional expenditure, as well as for the 
two of mace, a piece of nutmeg,and the whole of the stalks general maintenance of the hospital. A special throat depart- 
of the asparagus, the little tender part at the top being cut ment had been created and placed in charge of Dr. Percy Kidd. 
off and put aside. The stock is to be strained off, after Reference was made to the value of the weekly entertainments 
simmering a couple of hours, and then put to an equal to the inmates, the twenty-third annual season having ended 
portion of boiling milk in which has been mixed enough on May 15, Princess Christian having for the fourth time 
cornflower to make the whole quantity of soup a nice consist- graciously taken part in one of them. Generous support is 
ence, and in which also the asparagus-tops have been boiled solicited as most necessary for carrying on this work of mercy, 
till they are quite tender. Salt must not be added to this soup the hospital being dependent on voluntary contributions fo? 
till after the milk has boiled. This soup may be made green, if over £19,000 a year. 





HER MAJESTY’S ROYAL LETTERS PATENT. 


Salt Regal 


Patent Rights Protected Throughout the World. 

An appetising and Refreshing Tonic.—A Thirst Quencher for all 
occasions.—A morning ‘‘ Pick-me-up.”—A High-class Effervescing, 
Antiseptic Salt, develops Ozone, the Principle of Life.—Prevents 
and Relieves Flatulence, Nausea, Giddiness, Heartburn, Acidity, 
Palpitation, Bilious Headache, Dyspepsia, Feverishness, Irritation 
of the Skin, Weariness, &c. Corrects all impurities arising from 
errors of diet—eating or drinking. 


CERTIFICATE OF ANA YSIS 


FROM 


Dr. JOHN MUTER, F.RS.E., 


Past President of the Society of Public Analysts; Editor of the “ Analyst”; Author of “ Manuals of Analytical 
and Pharmaceutical Chemistry and of Materia Medica.” 


: Ri) hereby Certify that I have examined the above-named article 
(SALT REGAL), with the following results :— 


‘That it is an effervescent saline compounded from 
ABSOLUTELY PURE INGREDIENTS. 

When it is placed in contact with water the chemical combination 
which ensues results in the formation of two of the best-known saline 
aperients, and in addition to these there is also developed a small 
quantity of an oxidising disinfectant tending to destroy any impurities 
present in the water used. 

‘T have not before met with a so well-manufactured and ingenious 
combination, at once perfectly safe and yet so entirely efficient for 
the purposes for which it is recommended.” 








SALT REGAL, when regularly used, is a certain guarantee of health. One draught per week 


The enormous popularity enjoyed by SALT REGAL at Home and _ will maintain health, while a daily draught will restore health to the debilitated. SALT REGAL 
Abroad ; evidenced by the rapidly encreasing sales and the many Thousands of revives and never depresses. Every traveller or voyager-should carry a bottle of SALT REGAL. 


UNSOLICITED TESTIMONIALS. 


It relieves the torture of sea-sickness. 


BOTTLES 2s. 9d. of all Chemists and Stores. If not procurable from the nearest Chemist, a Postal Order for 2s. 9d. 
to the MANAGER, SALT REGAL WORKS, LIVERPOOL, will bring a Bottle by return of Post. 
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NEW MUSIC, 
} HAPPELL and CO/S NEW 
/ PUBLICATIONS. 
Just pul lished, 
(PPHE GON DOLIERS. New Opera 
W. S. GILBERT and ARTHUR SULLIVAN 
Now Performed i rreal success at the 
dsavoy leatre, 


being 


VOCAL SCORE 
PIANOFORTE 
LIBRETTO 


SOLO 
WALTZ, LANCE S, QU 


ADRILLE, and POLKA 
PIANOFORTE "ARRANGE -g by W. Smallwood, 
oyton Smith, and W. 
SELECTION played bs sll the 
Charles gn Bs n. 
SELECTION r VIOLIN and 
H. Farmer .. ve 


‘Milit ary Bands), by 
PIANOFORTE, 


NE 1W-SONGS BY POPUL: AR COMPOSERS. 
\ SONG OF A LIFE. Paolo Tosti. 
4 Words by Clifton Bingham, 
LOVE THEE. 
Poetry by Marie Correlli. 
. don IN I'M BIG I’LL BE A SOLDIER. 
J. L. MOLLOY, 

38 E leanor Kees with great suc 
LOV E'S SWEET SAKE, 

ty HER B BE RT BEDFORD 


Words Barry Cornwall 
Sung by Avon Saxon, 


WILLIS. By Dr. Arne. 


and Sung with the createst 


| DARE TO Paolo Tosti. 


pro 


JOLLY 
Arranged from the score, 
success by Liza Lehinann 


(pee ROSE. Tito Mattei. 


W By uy Giyne Vi 10 
wy ART THOU GONE? 
By J. M. CAPEL 
Words hy I weatheriy 
by Mr. Barrington 


NEW DANCE MUSIC FOR THE SEASO™, 
V ENETIAN SONG WALTZ. 


On the popular Song by Tosti. 
\ ARCHESA WALTZ. By J. H. Wolton. 


tnty Gentleman, 


By J. H. Wolton, 


inty Gentleman, 


Arranged by P. Bucalossi. 
* Quite delightful.”"— 
[DDL 4ESTICKS POLKA. 


‘A bright and dancy polka ( 


BY THE RIVER WALTZ, 


Zs. each net. 


By G, Wittmann, 


[IRON-FRAMED 


on the INSTAL- 


‘HAPPELL and CO,’S 
J PIANOFORTES for SALE, HIRE v 
MENT SYSTE 

STUDENTS’ re TES -» From 16 guineas, 
YACHT PIANOS (Poldi ne Keyboards . » 2) ” 
COTTAGE PLANOFORTES q we 
OBLIQUE AND OVERSTRUNG PIANOS 5 ” 
UPRIGHT GRANDS . . ‘ ” 
HORIZONTAL GRANDS .. ; 2 


PIANOPORTES for SALE. or HIRE, by 


Broadwood, Bechstein, Collard, and Erard 


A LEXANDRE ORGAN HARMONIUMS, 


From 6 to 150 Guineas, 


(SLouGH and WARREN’S CELEBRATED 

J COMBINATION AMERICAN ORGANS, 
From 6 to 250 guineas, 

Sond-street ; and 15, Poultry. 


New 
SM ALLWOOD'S PIANOFORTE TUTOR, 
Sinaliwood's butor 
Smallwood's Tr 
FRANCIS DAY, 


23, 6d. me and Ht STEER, 195, Oxford-street, W. 


rtes « finest quality. 


SONS 


» LONDON, W. 


Newly introdu ano f the 


‘rom £29 to £350, 
JOHN BROADWOOD 
e 8 
i, GRE AT PULTENEY STRE 


Lbiished 732). 
JRARDS' '?P [ANOS.- “Messrs. ERARD, of 
is. Great Marlborough-street, London,and 13, Ruede Mail, 
Makers to her Majesty and the Prince and Princess of 
PION the Public that Pianofortes are being Sold 
“ Erard” which are not of their manu. 
mas to nuthenticity apply at 18,Great 
, where new Pianos can be obtained from 50 ge 


and 





Marl prough-st 


PIANOS. - 


OBLIQUES, from 9 guineas, 
GRANDS, from 125 guineas 
higher than Gold Medal) at Paris Exhibition, 


JQRARDS' COTTAGES, from 


) guineas, 


Grand Prize 
45 


Founded, 1838 ; t, 1837. 


. . : . +1 
MOORE and MOORE,.—Pianos from 165 gs. 
t 1 us “4 ‘ to sO mwa; Three Years’ 
ystem, fron ’ or Cash, L'sts free, 
lod and 105, Bishopsgate-within, Lonvon, E.C, 


J OHN [pRINSaEAD and ‘Sons’ 
[IRON GRAND PIANOFORTES 


onvenience of the Cottage with 
Tone, and Durability of the 


UPRIGHT 
the Elegance and C 
Touch, 


combine 
the Perfection of 
Horizontal Gt and. 
*rices from Forty Guineas upwards, 
London, W. 


1s , and 22, Wigmore-street, 


YLEYEL, WOLFF, and CO." S Pl ANOS, 
EVERY DESCRIPTION FOR S a E OR HIRE, 
Illustrated Lists Fre 


170, New Bond-street, ow. 





2ORD'S PIANOS on SALE, with 25 per 
cent discount for cash, or 158. per month (second-hand, 
nonth) on the threc-years hire system.— Lists free 


! vo 
lL. per 
42, Southampton-row, Holborn, 


’. STILES and Co 
ianos exchanged. 


CG HOCOLAT 


London. 
MENTIER. 
Awarded 
the 
py ag r HONOUR 
AT ALL EX CHIBITIONS. 


MENIER in i Ib, 
PACKETS. 


4 | Ib. and 





+ HOCOLAT 
For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER. 

M E 


Daily C 
exceeds 





CHOCOLAT 
J 


0 Tons. 


Paris, 


(SHOCOLAT MENIER, 


Sold Everywhere, 


“YOUR CREST and MOTTO? 

Send name and county to CULLETON'’S Heraldic 
Office. Painting in heraldic colours, 7s. 6d. PEDIGREES 
TRACED. The correct colours for liveries. Arms of husband 
and wife blende Crests engraved on sealsand dies. Book- 
plates engraved in mediwvaland modern styles. Signet rings, 
13-carat, from 428.—25, Cranbourn-street, London, W.C, 


HAT Is 


Gu INEA BOX of CRE‘ STED 

J STATIONERY—a Half-ream of BEST QUALITY Paper 
and SQUARE ERY ELOPES, all stamped IN COLOUR with 
Orest or Address. } ae y forengray ng steel d e. Wedding 
and Invitation Cards, eard-pilate and 50 best Visiting 
Oards, 2s. 4d.—-T, CULLE Tox. Seal Enuraver 25, Cranvourbe 
atreet (corner of St. Martin’s-lane), Londou, W.0 


(\ULLETON’S 


THE 


NEW MUSIC. 
\ ETZLER and CO., 


Music Publishers, Manufacturers and Importers 
of Musical Instruments of every Description. 


Pala SONGS by LOR D TENNYSON 
and AL 


DC CE LLJER. 
SONG i flat and A flat 


BAR D 
AY ee 


‘ 
( 
‘ 
I 
F 
( 


oR we DAUGHTER . 
LE und D 
2s. each net. 


by B.C. STEPHEN 


ALFRED CELLIER 
HT -- | 


‘SON 


ing freshness and sweetness ¢ 
2s. each net. 


a 8 KE LL [E'S NEW 
wi y F. E. Seat rly. 
Will undoubtedly become as popular as “ Douglas Gordon.’ 
in Three Keys, ©, D, and E. 2s. net 
( yUIDES OF THE NIGHT. Ed. Solomon. 
“ Red Hussar.”) 


Sung with great success hy Mr. 


In Three Keys, D, E, and F. 


METZL sER’S RED ALBUMS. Is. each net. 
New Series of Vocal and In 


—Scotsman. 


SONG, 


Ben Davies 
a me 


strumental Music 


“Simply marvels o > every amateur 


to invest in them.” 


M®! ETZLER’S RED AL BU MS, Is. each net. 
» 7 contains Eight Songs for Contraito, including 
rhe a Ph if Dee” (Hatton), “ L pe Jarnby), &e. 
» & contains Seven Songs for Bat tone 
Yo 9 contains Eight Songs for Tenor, including She 
W: ralics in Beauty” (Hope Temple), &c. 
MERIC AN ORGAN JOURNAL. 
J, M. COWARD. No. 14 now ready. 
“Cc tains “ Hear My Prayer,’ “ O Rest in the Lord Halle- 
lujah Chorus,” &c. Price Is, 6d. net 
| ISZT ORGAN LIBRARY. 
4 Compositions and Arrangements f 
Liszt Organ and Pianoforte 
Seven Numbers published, 2s, each net 


r the “ Mason and 


Hamlin 
METZ 4ER and CO., 
Celebrated 
MASON and HAMLIN American Organs. 
4 Supplied to 
I IM, the EMPRESS EUGENIE, 
e The Abbé LISZT, Sir ARTHUR SULLIVAN, &c. 
MASON 
Highest Awards and Gold Medals 
the Great Exhibitions, 
y be had on the Three Years’ Systew, 
2» ONISC H PIANOFORTES. 
Touch, Tone, and Finish unsurpassed. 
New Upright Grand Pianos. New Boudoir Grand Pianos 
Pure, Musical Tone, 
HARMONIUMS, 


Wholesale Agents for the 

HE GRACIOUS MAJESTY the QUEEN, 

and HAMLIN American Organs, 
Tw onunaren diffe ~~ nt Models manufactured, Prices £5 to £400, 

New Models, Beautiful Designs, 
MAS8oN and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES. 
4 An Improved Method of Stringing 

260 Guineas, 


Bright, 


M USTEL ORCHESTRAL 

4 With Metaphone and Celesta 
With Proto , 400 Guineas 

The finest Harmonium manufactured. 


A LEX: ANDRE HARMONIUMS, 


For Churches or Schools 
New Illustrated Catalogues post free, 


Monnet and CO., 
t2, GREA T MARL sBOR OUGH STREET, LONDON, W, 


IX-LES-BAIN iS, .—Grand Hotel Bernascon 
rv. et de l'Europe.—One of the most renowned and best 
conducted in Europe. Patronised by Royal Family. 300 
sunny chambers, Refined table. Large gardens; lawn- 
tennis. RRNASCON, Proprietor 


IX-LES-BAINS, SAVOY, Thermal Station. 
4 Most important of Continental Sulphurous Spas, Eleven 
hours from Paris, Sciatica, gout, and catarrh of the pharynx 
larynx, and nasal passages efficaciously treated, The most 
celebrated doctors attend this luxuriousand curative station, 


Lake of Lucerne.—G 
First-class establishment, ¢ 
and lake posnery. 
seaine and boats 

- EBERI KE, Proprietor, 


RE HM, English 
sy Mine ral | Waters, 





r ry 
ENSTEIN, rand 
Hotel Axenstein. 
tude, with Alpine, glacier, 
Arrangements for a stay. 
Brunnen, Omnibus, 


L AUS |ANNE. wet + 2 

American Chemist, 17, 

Patent Medicines, Homeopathy, 
English spoken 


UCERN E.— Hotels Schweizerhof and 

ad Lucernerhof. An extra floor and two new lifts added 
the Schweizerhof. The electric light is supplied in the 500 
rooms ; no charge for lighti ng or serv 
UPPER 


23 f,vsen Fuunes, Pr 
MALOJA, ENGADINE, 
4 SWITZERLAND. 

T Grand HOTEL KURSAAL,. 


Contains over 350 bed- 
spacious and magnificent salons, lawn-tennis courts 
msand shelters, glass-covered galleries, lft hand, 
vht. Englishsystem of drainage. Boating, pienics 
promenades, English resident physician, English 
church, Apply for terms and particulars to 
MANAGER, Maloja-Kursaal, Switzerland, 


\ URREN, Switzerland.—Grand Hotel des 
4 Alpes. Altitude, 1650 yards. One of the most beautiful 
spots in Switzerland, This Hotel is just rebuilt in stone, 
and has all modern improvements and comfort; 

light in every room. Residence of English Chaplain. 
tennis. Museum. Telephonic communication with the Hétel 
Steinbock, Lauterbrunnen, 


ENICE,— Grand Hotel d’Italie. On the 

Grand Canal, close to the Square of St. Marc. Renowned 
restaurant and brasserie adjoining the hotel. Substantial _ 
generous fare, SAUER GRUNWALD, Proprieto 


EPPs's ¢ YHOCOLATE ESSENCE. 


This is the afternoon heverage of homeopathists, with 
them taking the place a as being more beneficially 
adapted tothe system. T essence is the simplest form in 
which the natural cacao can be used, while its active principle 
or alkaloid becomes a gentle, not excessive, nerve stimulant, 
Its refined flavour is due to selection of the cacaos used, 


PPS's (SHOCOLATE J{SSENCE. 


ken up, and 
1ey 


and 


prietors. 


If cacéo seeds as imported are roasted, then bri 
subjected to very high pressure in hydraulic 
give out a large percentage of the oil or 
removed, and the remaining constituents of the nibs fall into 
powder—Chocolate Essence. This absolute cocoa is left un- 


sweetened, 
PPS [{SSENCE Q KILLET. 
4 h 
A pot that does not boil over, and ina few minutes prepares 
¢ ee ee ie nt of water) in perfection. 
7 juarts, od 
JAMES EPPS ( Mi npopathic Chemists, 170, Picca- 
dill und 48, Threadneedie-street, Works : Holland street, 
Blackfriars. 
of Art and Decoration of Mr, 
Third Po mm. 





ollection of Objects o 

Edward Joseph.— 

M ESSRS. CHRISTIE, M ‘A NSON, and 

WOODS respectfully give notice that they will SELL 
ROOMS, King-street, 


The ¢ 


by AUCTION, at their GREAT 
James's-square, on TUESDAY, June 10, and three follo 
, the ird portion of the ren 
3 of ART and DECORATION of Mr 
Bond-street, London (who has 
entirely retired from business), formed during the last fifteen 
years, with consummate taste and judement, in France 
Italy, Germany, Austria, Russia, England, and other c 
omprising choice examples of nearly every 
art pe vd tion from the 13th to the 19th century 
lection of Miniatures by Richard Cosway 
whic ht will be submitted in their entirety. y be vie wed 
Saturday and Monday preceding 
price 38, each, Tllustrated Catalogues, price 7 
collection of pictures aud decorative panels will be sold later 
iu the season 


ILLUSTRATED 


LONDON NEWS 


LOUTH-WESTERN RAILWAY.—OPENING 
of the NEW DIRECT DOUBLE Sto TAVISTOCK 
DEVONVORT, and PLYMOUTH on 
P )N 
aud PLYMOUTH 


ED SERVICE mi 
NORTH DE VON DEVONPORT, 
ws 


DOWN TRAINS.—Weekdays 
Stations 


Waterloo Station 


Que street 
Jueen-sti 


Mutles 
UP TRAINS 


outh (M 


surnstaple 
Exeter 


Waterlo ur. 225'5 0 eh! 1A 
CHAS. SCOTTER, General Manager 
GZ REAT EASTI IRN AILWAY. 
SEA SID 
TOURISTS’, FORTNIGHTLY id PRIDAY r SATURDAY 
to MONDAY or TUESDAY TICKETS, at cou fare r 
) to YARMOUTH, L 
S l-on-Sea, Clacton-on-Sea, Walton 
Dover« Felixstowe, Aldebure 
stanton 
CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE 
Southend-on-Sea and Burpha ( 
ive issued Dail 
Fares—First, 5s : . 
Clacton-on-Sea, on-Naze, and Harwich 
Tickets are issued by train leaving L 
#10 a.m, on Sundays 2 on Mondays 
is.), and at 7.5 a.m. on other days (Fare, third class 
For full particulars see bills 
London, June sv, Wa. Birt, General Manager 


SUMMER HOLIDAYS, 


YOURS TO THE WEST 
FIORDS OF NORWAY.—Quickest 

The splendid new first-class stea ST 
Leith and Aberdeen on A aa 
nightly thereafter Full p 
be had from W. A MALCOLM, 
SEWELLand CROWTHER 
PHOMAS COOK and Sons, L 
Offices : andGuton Comp ANY, 


pe JASI RE CRUISES TO THE LAND OF 
THE MIDNIGHT SUN.—The Orient Company's Ste 
ships GARONNE (3876 tons) and CHIMBORAZO (3s47 
will make aseries of T during the seaso 
Visiting the, finest f deyarture fro 
London will be ¢ I a fre P two days later 
JUNE 27 . . 4 , r 15 days 
JUN d 4Y 23, for 27 days. 


COAST AND 
and cheapest route, 
SUNNIVA leaves 

t “ 


V 
andall Bra ane li 
. Water-street, L rp 


The Steamers will 
i.e., inside the fringe 
Securing sino ose . and 
proceed to the where the 
the horizon p Ini he Garonne and Chit 
fitted with electric hight, h tand cold baths, &c, 
the highest order 
Managers--F. GREEN and Co,, 13, Fenchurch -avenue 
ANDERSON, ANDERSON, and Co,, 5, Fenchurch-avenue, Lond 
a0 For further particulars App to the latter firm. 


ME TROPOLITAN HOSPITAL SUNDAY 
FUND. Patron Her Majesty the QUEEN 
HOSPITAL SUNDAY JUNE . 
1 Divine Worship on that 
Jontribution to the Lord May 
payable to the 
muld be crossed 
the Mansion House 


J YRESH AIR 


Bank of England,” and sent to 


POOR 


FOR Vv ER ¥ 
CHILDREN.—For each 10s. subscribes pale fac 
ndon Child can be haaeded ( t fo n 
days. During five have enjoyed these mi ‘ 
cious holidays, £700 most pressingly needed Bankes ra: L 
and County, Islington.—A. STYLEMAN HERRING, t 


Paul's, Clerkenwell, 45, Colebrooke Row, 
Dre. and Disablement by Accident. 
The RAILWAY PASSENGERS’ ASSURANCE 

PANY: assures t and full Benefits at 
annum. Hon. n | chairman, Annual 

£250,000, 80,000 Annual Po holders. Invested Capital 
Reserve Fund, £ mp —_ m Paid, £2,7 
End Office: ,Grand Hotel-bldyes 


pent-up little Lo 
seasons 2001 t< 


65000, € 10,000. 
Head Office : 64,Cornh 
London, E.C, Ww.DdD Water ad A. VIAN, Secretaries 


FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS 
e been made in the manufacture 


SHIRTS. — 
EU SKA SHIRTS, celebrated for their 


Ws. 408,, 455., 
illustrated Self-Measure and all particulars 
t. FORD and Co., 41, Poultry, London 


GQHIRTS, — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 

The new patterns of French Printed Cambric Sl 
and the matted Oxfords for making FORD'S IMPROVED 
EUREKA SHIRTS, ready for inspection, or sent free by post 
for two stamps. Six for 278.,333.—R. FOR Dand CO., 41, Poultry, 


UNDER- 

; Pants to match, 32 to 52 
28, 6d, to 6 

Self- Mea asure 


waist. 
Half-Hose s. 
and Patterns fror e 
R. FORD ‘and GO 


, Poultry, London. 

~ PATRONISED BY ROYALTY, 

5,000 SILK UMBRELLAS, 2s. 6d. each, direct 
from the manufacturer, Ladies’ or Gents’ Plain or Twill 

Silk. PARKER'S hollow-ribbed frame ; beautifully carved 

and mounted sticks. Parcel Post “y se or 36 stamps), 

15,000 sold in twelve months . mials free. 

Re-covering, &c., neatly done, ake ‘b PARKER. Umbrella 

Works, Broom-close, SheMeld. 


ALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE WATCHES. 

An Illustrated Catalogue of Watches and Clocks at 

reduced prices sent free on application to 
JOHN WALKER, Cornhill ; and 


LONDON LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
Established 1806 
Assur: snes Fund, Four M lions 
Mutual Assurance at least cost 
No, 81, King William - street, EC. 


a A YL 0. R’S CIMOLIT 

OR PREPARED WHITE FULLER'S EARTH, 

s the only reliable and thoroughly harmless 
POWDER. It is prepared by an experienced Chemist, 
under its Latin name of “Terra Cimolia” is constantly pre 
scribed by the most eminent Dermatologists, and was 
especially recommended by the late Sir Erasmus Wilson 
F.R.S., and the late Dr, Tilbury Fox. For general use 
simply invaluable, and far superior to Glycerine or an 
compound, It is the Best Dusting-Powder for infants. 
Formerly used in the Nurseries of her Majesty the Queen, the 
Princess of Wales, the Duchess of Teck, &c., and now ex- 
tensively employed in the Nurseries of her Imperial Majesty 
the Empress of Russia, the Duchess of Edinburgh, « own 
Royal Princesses and Duchesses, H.R.H. the Duchess of 
Cumberland, and most of the Aristocracy. commended by 
the Faculty. The eminent physician 
feel I cannot too highly rece amend it.” 

without it.”—Dr. A 
for ‘ P. be: ickly 


Kegent-street. 


stamps 
» Trade Mark, Nat 
und do not be persuaded to 


nl ‘ bo medica! practice and prepared 

JOHN. TAYLOR Chemist, 13, Baker-street, Lond 

I lOLLOW AY’S PILLS and OINTMENT. 

The Pills purify the blood, co l ders of the 
kidneys, and } . 

of bad legs 





liver, atomach 
rivalled in the cure 


» moths, 
nsec l « 1 I Harmile 
ut inse Keating's 
r, and insis 
Price Is 
‘ION: ITS 
ty JOHN H 
»., 170, Piecadil 
\ ISS STUART SNELL begs to state that 
- Miss Daisie Stanley, Captain f the La 
has never bad any connection with the Gy) 
Alexandra House, Keusingtou Gore. 


733 


HALL, 


AGRICULTURAL 

ISLINGTON 
THURSDAY, JUNE 5, 
2s.6d. Ten asn., Judging of Hunters 
and Hacks. Cl at Six p.m 


FRIDAY, JU NE 


PROYAL 


HORSE SHOW. 


I { ORSE 


SHOW. 


SHOW FRIDAY EVENING, 
JUNE 6,1 nin he 


HORSE 
HORSE 


HORSE SHOW, SATU RDAY EVENING, 
petitions by Electne Light, Water 
Jump, 

MONDAY, 
Sump, Perna 


MONDAY 


Par 


SATURDAY, JUNE 


SHOW. 


JU NE 9, Is 


Watt 


SHOW. 


HORSE 
HORSE 


SHOW. EVENING, 


TUESDAY, Jl 


Leaping, Water Jumy 


TUESDAY EVENING 


Entertainment at 


HORSE 
Stallions Leaping r 


HORSE 
' Kiectric Light “com 


HORSE SHOW WE DNESDAY, JUNE 11, 


Leaping Con 


SHOW 


Parade 


SHOW, 


PARADE OF PRIZE 


HORSES EVERY DAY 
HUNTERS, HACKS, 
HARNESS HORSES FOR SALI 


= E APING COMPETI- 


AFTERNOON 


SHOW. 


HORSE 
HORSE 
HORSE 


SHOW. 


SHOW, 


TUESDAY KV} 
Reserved Seats, 10s. and 


JJ ORSE SHow. 


Unreserved Seats, 2s. 6d, 


snd 1s 
FRIDAY, SATURDAY, 
MONDAY, and TUESDAY EVEN 

Balcony 


HORSE SHOW. 


HORSE SHOW.- 


Seal ge. Od 


Entrance, Islington- 
reen 


HORSE SHOW. 


Reserved Seat Entrance, 


HORSE SHOW. 
Barford-street 
Admission, 
| Frida tos 
ifter Six } 


Tickets can be 


Thursday, 
x pan. 2s. 6d 
Other Days, is 


He E SHOW 


obtained 


| [ ORSE SHOW. 


ISLIN 
TOURNAMENT. 
f HLM. the QUEEN 
ESDAY JUNE Is 
Hall and all the I 


EXHIBITION, 


AGKICULTURAL HALL 


MILITARY 


WE ID 


ured at the 


MILITARY 
CHELSEA 
Open from loan 
Wednesda fron 
Brilliantly [ihun 


ibrar 


[ROYAL 


ho 
Wednesda Vist Battal 
Thursday 


Frida 

{ 70d Battal “t Kent Rexlinent 

it ] ch M 

jist Battal ! Light Infantry 
tra k 


rssex Keg ent 


irday 


of 
al Military Exhibition 
take place in the 
wlitan School of Arme 
rks by Mr. J. Wells 


Service by Ist Batter 


Arena 


f Royal Naval Sch 
ylunteer Medical Staff ¢ 
ons 

Ascent of Spencer's Great War Balloon 
r details see dail) papers 
Omnibuses ¢ minutes fron square and 
South meen 
Steam-b« Strom all Piors to Bshibit n 
Admission — Wednesta #, 2a. 6d.; Other Da 


Maj rG gE, MALET 
kK RENCH EXHIBITION, 
THE PARIS UNIVERSAL, EXHIBITION, say. 

NE 


Karl's Court and West Brompton, 
ARTS AND INDUSTRIES 
AND CHAMPS ELYSEES 


( EIFFEL TOWER, 
ENS IN LONDON, 
T 


Director 


BEST EXHIBITS AS? ATTRACTIONS 


THE Miol VRE 
ILLI oe areata OF T 


ILLUSTR ATIONS OF LIFE AND SCENELY 
{AND ILLUMINATIONS BY PAIN 

n to the Exhibition, 14, lla.m,to ll pan. Season 

; Children,5s8, At usual Agents’ and at Exhibition 


JOHN KR. WHITLEY, Chairman 


"tr 'RITERION THEATRE. — Lessee and 

Manager, MR. CHARLES WYNDHAM., EVERY 

at NINE, SHE STOOPS TO CONQUER pir. Charles 

Mesers. G. Giddens Blakeley, W. Draycott 

Atherley, W. ¢ Hewsxon, Mesd 

M Leyshon, and Preceded at 8.10 
by LIVING TOO FAST Doors 


AIR DESTROYER. 21, Lamb’s Conduit 
ALEX. ROSS'S DEPILATORY removes 
Arms without injury to the skit 
packed 


4 ax 
Tick 


EVENING 
Wyndham, 


8. ¥ has _ F. ames 


n t 
Face and 
4 stamps, secretly 


Conners CHAPS, AND 
LIGHT CUTANEOUS AFFECTIONS are 
CREME SIMON, recommended | 
Paris, and adopted 

Whitens } 

imparts a frag 
velvety appearance. 
tue de Provence, Paria, 
uli Chen Perf 


LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
CHARTREUSE. 


slicious Liqueur, which has lately come 
h into public favour on account of its 
nderfual roperties of aiding Digestion and 
preventing Dyspepsia, can now be had of all the 
principal Wine and Spirit Merchants. 
Sele Consiguee—W. DOYLE, 85, Crutebedfriars, Londen, B.C, 


ists and mers 








WILLS AND UPI! 

The will of the late Mr. Stephen Christy 
the township of Bramall, in j 
on F¢ , 189). was proved on May 22, 
Christy, the widow. Wakefield 
and Reginald Morshead, the executors. 
giving several pecuniary legacies and direct 
invest a sun . r the 
life. and devisin sertain real tate in the 
and Surrey and it if i f Lond 
the same 

nthe age of twe 

evised all his res 

upon trust, fe 


ed March %, 


lnary 
1888) of Miss 
iam Th 

value of the 


mas Sh irp ar nd Wi 
personal est ate 

beque ith s 
Tin be Lance 
q ~ ‘teas iste! 
5 il Life 

n of the Gospel ; 
to the 

third, upe 

1 John 


her niece, 
spe ctl 


Mr. Henry C 
d on 


who dit 


WORTH ET CIE., 


ARTISTES EN CORSETS. 


UNDER ROVAL PATRONAGE, 


WHEN 
NATURE 


FAILS.” 


om me 
10 guineas. 
SUPPORTING 
‘ hed | oe ! 
SELECTED FRENCH CORSETS, fron 
Fu De: iy ve Cire and Mea 
on apy 


134, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W. 


INVIGORATING 


LAVENDER SALTS. 


the halt 
* Perfor 


} ‘ ‘ 
CHAB BLOSSOMS, of ft 


‘ ‘RvI69 RATING eas i> canbe chan ly. Made only 
CAVENDE RRSAITS, Tve CROWN PERFUMERY Co, 


aeateraeee 177, New Bond St., London. 


i CROWNPERFDMERY COMPAN with Cre ppere 
New BOND STREET LONDON 
r Srvuntous IMITATIONS 


wh Ste 


vse 
SOLD EVERYWHERE, 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS 


MRS. WINSLOW’S 
SOOTHING SYRUP 


FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. 


of Teething, 
will 


by softening 
allay ALL 


S the process 
. reducing all inflammation ; 
wd spasmodic action, and is 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 
Depend Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves 
and 


RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS 


at Is, 14d. 


PAIN 


upon It, 


Sold by all Chemists, per Bottle. 


Book by a 


suffering near) 
- 


gt AMMERERS should read a 
centleman who cured b f afte: 
forty years. P 13 np. 
Kh, BEASLEY, lranate 


UMBRELLAS. 


€OX &a 
LIMITED 


nh Park, near Huntingdon, 





S.FOX &'COLIMITED 


CPATENTEES & SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF ALL 3 





SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, have 
added to their celebrated frames 
decided improvements (protected by 
Letters Patent) which give increased 
Stability and greater Neatness to the 
Umbrella. 


SAMUEL FOX & Co., Limited, manu- 
facture the Steel specially ior all 
their frames and are thus able to 
provide exceptional quality at a 
merely nominal price over inferior 
makes. 


SOUESTS. 
of Highfield, ia 
the county of Chester, who died 
1800, by Mrs. Blanche 
Christie-Miller, 
The test 
ing his trustees to 
benefit of his wife 
counties of Essex 
m to his trustees, 
to such one 

nty-one 
real 

wv his children, 
Jane Clarke, 
10 died on March 4 last, 
iam Hal 
amounting to 
to the 


and personal 


£100 
ister ; 
Infirmary ; 
-Boat Institution ; 
and 
residue of her real 
n trust, 
Edward Henry 


ve death 


March 


1 f 
lan Nik G " WEN DER SMU | 


THE 


was proved on May 15 by Mrs. Charlotte 
Augustus 
value of 


the brother, 
executors, the 
£5 £000, 


John Cowan, 
Montagn, the 
amounting to over 
furniture, 


the / 
and two or three other legacies. 


ator, 


brother, 
after 


wife, she maint 
on the death or remarriage 
paid to his said daughter, 
capital is to go to her issue, 
moiety of the 


during her 


upon 
of his ; 
Pe of issue, one 
‘ between the 
moiety between the t 
adn at The will (dated May 8, 
— od of 62, Priory-road, West 
was hee Myrtles, Farncombe-road, 

| jun., last, was proved on May 19 


years, 


e Royal the value of the 
£50 each £37.000, The 
the and offects. an 
and of £5000 to Charlotte 
legacies to 


immediate 


to Samuel Birch; £5000, 
wife and children ; 
others. Such part of the 
can, by law, 
to the London Hospital, the 
Hospital (fulham-road), the 
Diseases of the 
Corporation, the 


. upon 
for each 


Elizabeth 


3, for 


late of 
26) last, 


wan, 


ILLUSTRATED LONDON 


effects, horses and carriages, and £600 to his wife ; 


personal estate he leaves, upon trust, 
uining and educating his daughter Hannah ; 
of his wife, 
for 
as she 
ultimate 
children of his brother 
wo children of his brother Samuel. 
1888) of Mrs. Mary Curtis, 

Hampstead, 
Worthing, 
by Percival 
Campbell Blaker, and Frederick Wilfred 
personal estate 
testatrix bequeaths her 
legacy of 
Sawyer ; 
Frederick Wilfred Baker and Philip Malyn Sanford ; 
trust, 
and considerable legacies to executors and 
residue of her personal estate as 
be bequeathed for charitable purposes, she 
Middlesex Hospital, the 
Hospital for Consumption and 
Chest (Brompton), 
Hospital for Sick Children (Great Ormond- 


NEWS 


Cowan, the widow, trect), the 
Halford, and Hyman 


the personal estate 
testator bequeaths his 


Institution, 
The 
the 

that 


residuc of his real and the 


to pay the income to his 


The 


Baker. 
income is to be 
life. and, on her death, the 
shall ap ypoint. In default 
residue is to be divided 
Phineas, and the other 


the 


last, 


£20 000, 
pictures, 
Mrs. 
Lodge, 


formerly 
late of The 
who died on April 28 
Sanford, Harry 
saker, the executors, 
amounting to upwards of 
furniture, jewellery, 
and a further sum 
godsons, 
£5000 
Richard Birch, his 


and 


annum for 
Stanley. 
£500, 
£5000 each to her 


for appoint. 


leaves 
Cancer 


the Poor Clergy Relief Frances, 


Asylnm for 
for Incurables (Putney Meath), the 
the 
Fields, Southwark), the 
Metropolitan and City Police Orphanage, 
London Ifospital is to take two shares; 
part she cannot so bequeath to the said Frederick Wilfred 


The will (dated Ang. 9, 1882) of Mr. 
of Sidney Lodge, 
was proved on May 8 by Washington Single, 
Arthur Single and Washington Single 
executors, the value of the personal estate amounting to over 
The testator gives £500, and all his furniture, plate, 
jewellery, effects, horses, and carriages, to his wife, 
Maria Hector Single; 
to his wife, for life, 
also gives to his wife £700 per annum for life, charged on the 
properties given to his son Frederick, and a further £700 per 
life, 
The testator leaves very numerous freehold and 
leasehold properties for each of his children, Henry, Frederick, 
Stanley, Kate, and Ellen Blanche, for their respective lives, and 
then for their children or remote issue as they shall respectively 
The residue of his real and personal estate he gives 
to his sons Frederick 

Letters of Administration of the personal estate of Major- 
General Sir Howard Elphinstone, 
late of Pine Wood, Bagshot, who died at sea on March 8 last, 
without leaving any will, were granted on May 20 to Annie 
Lady Elphinstone, the widow, 
sonal estate Wns Sees to over £13,000. 


Idiots (Earlswood), the Royal Tospital 
toyal National Life-Boat 
Indigent Blind (St. George’s 

senevolent Institution, and 
equally, except 
and the 


School for the 
tailway 


Thomas Single, late 
who died on March 31 
the brother, 
the nephews, the 


Wimbledon Common, 


jun., 


Sidney 
He 


his freehold residence, 
and then to his son Frederick. 


charged on the properties given to his son 


and Stanley, in equal shares. 


R.E., V.C., K.C.B., C.M.G., 


the value of the per- 





NOVELTIES AT JAY'S. 


‘ Rand usual 


nt-stre 


for s ummer wea 
is attributable the 


season 


on view at this house, 
material there 
In silks, 


in this 
at Jay's. 
being mostly 
attractive 


“Tn reply to many Inquiries, 
“This house, 


at this season of the 
t, ls to the fore with a splendid assortment of new materials 


und handsome in the extreme. 


year, Jay’s Mourning Warehouse, 
r. To the fact that grey is the prevailing colour this 
numberless shades of that favourite tint 
Black grenadine will also be much worn, and 
is an endless variety of designs among those 
brocades will this year take the lead, the patterns 
flor: tl designs being specially 
Court Circular, 


small and detached, the 


MOURNING. 


we recommend the Maison Jay. 


long established, makes mourning a specialty, and is 


excelled by no other house in London or Paris for the beauty of the 
work, the quality of the materials, or the style of manufacture.” 


MOURNING ORDERS IN THE 


Messrs. 
part of the 


Mourning. 


COUNTRY. 


Jay's experienced Assistants and Dressfitters travel to any 
kingdom free of expense 
them Dresses, Mantles, and Millinery, 
all marked in Plain Figures, 
the warehouse, 


to purchasers. They take with 
besides Patterns of Materials, 
and at the same price as if purchased at 
Reasonable estimates are also given for Household 


JAY’S, REGENT STREET, LONDON. 





CLARKE’S 


PYRAMID” NURSERY LAMP 


FOOD WARMERS. 


WITH NEW REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 


By their peculiar construction—the 
to the 
and heat than can be obtained in any other lamp of the 
Without smoke or smell. 


CLARKE’S NEW 


centrating heat 
amount of light 


sain? Class, 


and con- 
a larger 


glass chimney conducting 


bottom of the water vessel—they give 


REGISTERED PANNIKIN. 


By this invention any liquid food can be poured out or drunk without 


scum or 
poured into 


grease 


passing through the spout, 
a feeding-bottle, 
The Pannikins will fit all the old “ 


and prevents spilling when 
with all other Pannikins. 
” Nursery Lamps, and can be 


so unavoidable 
Pyramid 


purchased separately. 


CLARKE’S “PYRAMID” NIGHT LIGHTS 


and 


are the best in the world, ¢ 
and for lighting passages, lobbies, &c. 


above, 


Price of Lamps, 
If any diffienlty in obtaining them, 
Ligut COMPANY, 


AND“ Fairy” 
address, 


“FAIRY PYRAMID” 


Show-room 


NIGHT LIGHTS 


ind the only suitable ones for burning in the 


, and 6s. each. Sold everywhere, 
write to CLARKE’s “ PYRAMID” 
Limited, London, N.W., for nearest Agent's 
31, Ely-place, E.C. 


2s. 6d., 3s. 6d., 5s 





are weak, 








USE 


FR Y’S 


PURE CONCENTRATED 


COCOA 


To secure this Article, please ask for 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” 


“Te is espec ally adapted to those who se digestive organs 


Sir Charlea A, Cameron, M. 


COCKLE’S 
ANTIBILIOUS 





PILLS. 


PILLS. 
FOR 


ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 


FOR BI 





( YOCKLE’S ANTIBILIOUS 


( 10C ‘KLE'S 
(OCKLE'S ANTIBIL IOUS | PILLS, 

OR INDIGESTION 
({OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURN 


ALL FAT PEOPLE — 


| cansafely Reduce Weight anid Cure Cor money 


permanently | by taking TRILENE TA TS 
(Rewd.) for ¢ weeks. They are small, coreatie 
harmless, andgnever failteo IMPROVE both HEALTH 
and FIGURE without Change of Diet. An English 
Countess writes :“ Your Trilene Tablets act almirably.” 
Send 26to THE TRILENE -Co., Sole Proprietors, 
70, Finsbury Pavement, London. 


=) a 


PR, CAMERON'S valuable PILLS cure STOUTNESS rapidly. 
State height, weight, and send 2s, 6¢., 4s. 6d., or 103, 6d. to 
Dr, CAMEROY, Imperial Mansions, Oxford-street, W. 


1 “Tr { j r 4 
LIVER, " 7 Mantles, 


Seotch Fo 


NICHOLSON’S 
y NEW 
SUMMER SILKS 


AND 


DRESSES, 
From 6d. to 5s. 6d. 
per yard. 


SAMPLES POST FREE, 


Nicholson’s Book 


“HOW TO DRESS WITH 
GOOD TASTE AND 
ECONOMY,” 


Containing a Choice Selection 

Illustrations of Newest 
Jackets, Costumes, 
te., post free, 


NICHOLSON & CO., 
50, 51, 52, 53, 54, 
St. Paul’s Churchyard 
oye — £1 Be. 6a. 4, Cheapside. 


ze, FACTORIES 
and AlLWe ud- 
66, 67, and 63, 
PATERNOSTER ROW, 
London, B.C 


_ in all shades of 

! Vool Amazon 

6 Making 

Whee. e388! extra, 





I GERMANDREE 


! POUDRE de BEAUTE © 
| The most recommendable Toilet Powder for 
whitening and softening the skin, of exquisite | 
Perfume and absolute adherence. 
Highest recompense on the Paris Exhibition 1889). 
Manufacturer: MIGNOT- BOUCHER, Perfumer, | 
19, rue Vivienne, Paris 


Tohe obtained of all High-Class Perfumers, Chemists. Druggists ete. 











BLAcKwoon's MAGAZINE. 
No, 896.—-J UNE 1800.—2s, 6d 
Chapa Va 
CRET MISSION. Ch IT 
tHE “OL INAL BALL ‘Db ‘OF TH 
ofesser Veitch, 
FROM ARGIN TO UGK ; or, THE NILE 
aao, With Maps. 
\ SKETCH IN FIVE PHASES By 
JAMAIC 
THE sti ANGE OCCURRENCES IN CANTERSTONE 


DOWIE DENS. By 
CAMPAIGN OF 
Garth Gibbon, 

JAIL. 


>in 3 San » Boe yi bee 
A STORY oF le l 


THE SEIN v. G. J. Cowley- 


Brow! 
ROMANCE OF TWO HEIRES 


THE PORTUGUESE AND MAROLOLO LAND. By Daniel 


J. Rankin, 
LAND PURCHASE IN IRELAND. 
WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and Sons, Edin! 


WESTLEY RICHARDS #62 


LIMD. 
ESTABLISHED 1812. 


The only English Gunmakers awarded the GRAND 
PRIX, PARIS EXHIBITION, 


PATENT EJECTOR GUN. 


urgh and London, 


OVER ONE THOUSAND IN USE. 
EJECTOR GUNS, £35; Highest Quality, £47. 
EJECTOR RIFLES, all bores, from £40. 
CENTRAL-FIRE GUNS, from £10 10s. to £42. 
HAMMERLESS GUNS, from £15 15s. to £42. 
ROOK RIFLES, from £5 5s. to £10 10s. 

Price Lists and Drawings sent free by post on application 
178, NEW BOND STREET, LONDON; 82, HIGH 
STREET, BIRMINGHAM; or 4, RUE GLUCK, 

near the OPERA, PARIS, 

Gunmakers by Special Appointment to— 
H.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES; 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF EDINBURGH ; 
H.R.H. THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHT. 


and 


. NO FREEZING 
POWDERS 
REQUIRED, 


Commercial 
Sulphuric 
Acid being 
Sole Reagent 
will 
ee 





" Still Wines. 
i] Will make lee 


e 
and Block Ice. 


Prices 
No. 1 size, 
£8. 8. 0. 
No. 2 size 
£12. 0. 0. 
No. 3 size 
£20. 0. 0 
No. 5 <4" 
£75 


Macitnes, 





~& 
Durable, 


By the use of 


“ CHAMPION” HAND ICE MACHINE. 
Send for List Fl2 from Sole Licen<ees, VULSOMETER 
ENGINEERING CO., Ld., Nine Elms Ironworks, Le 


TORPID LIVER 
CARTERS) Positively cured by 


ndon, 5.W 








these Little Pills. 
They also relieve Dis- 
tress from Dyspepsia, 
Indigestion, and Too 
Hearty Eating. A per- 
fect remedy for Dizzi- 
ness, Nausea, Drowsi- 
ness, Bed Taste in the 
Mouth, Coated Tongue, 
Pain in the Side, etc. 
They regulate the 
= 5 Dowels and prevent 
Constipation and Piles. The smallest ard 
easiest to take. 40 in a phial. Purely Vegetable, 
and do not gripe or purge, but by the'r gentle 
action please all who use them. Established 
1856. Standard Pill of the United States. In 
phials = ls. 14d. Bold by all Chemists, or sent 


| | by pens . 
lustrated pamphlet free. British 
46, Holborn Viaduct, London, E.C. 


MARK. 


TRADE 








Depot, 
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EVERY REQUISITE FOR 


FAMILY & COMPLIMENTARY MOURNING. 


ESTIMATES AND PATTERNS FREE. 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


256 to 262, REGENT ST. 
PETER ROBINSON. 


MOURNING ORDERS. 


PETER ROBINSON'S experienced 
Assistants and Dress-fitters 
travel to any part of the country 
with goods for selection 
immediately on receipt of letter or telegram, 
They take with them Dre , Mantles, 
Millinery, and everything 
that may be required, 
at the same reasonable prices as if 
purchased at the warehouse in London, 


Travelling expenses are not charged, however distant the 
residence may be. 


Telegraphic Address—* PETER ROBINSON, LONDON.” 


Telephone Number 3557. 





MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
REGENT ST., LONDON, 


“@pEARMANS,« NAVY NEW SPRING PATTERNS 
CMe ee 


an gelgtvllls — SPEARMAN’S SERGES, 

















Z' hye i ‘A 


Cut by the yard. 
Prices for Ladies, from 1/6 to 411. 


“FASHIONS IN FUR seem to grow 
every year more tasteful and more artistic, and it 
fur 


present day are cut with a precision and accuracy 


is a ccrtain fact that the garments of the 
and fitted with an artistic skill which were totally 
unknown some ten or fifteen years ago. This is 
especially the case at the International 
Fur Store, 163 and 198, Regent-street, 
where the latest novelties in fur garments of the 
best quality and smartest design may always be 


found.”—Frtract, 


THE 


INTERNATIONAL FUR STORE, 


Manufacturing Furriers, 


IY 








For Gentlemen, from 211 to 129. 
For Girls dnd Boys, from 1/3} the yard. . 


/ 


» 4 For Ladies’ and Gentlemen's wear 
Ae 
My ,, 


Ms ia / / 
\ 


Sh 


SS 
—_— 
; 


All the Latest and most Fashionable 


COLOURS, MIXTURES, & WEAVINGS, 
PATTERNS POST FREL. 
On the authority of the Queen, SPEARMAN’S SERGES 
are unrivalled for BEAUTY and GENERAL 
UTILITY. 





LL reer re 


HIERATIC 


THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER oF THE PRIESTS. 
NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPER. 
A Parchment Paper ot moderate price. A Hard smooth surface, d lightful to write upon, 
For Private Correspondence, 5 Quires, Note size, 1s. Court Envelopes, 1s. per 100, 
Thin for Foreign Correspondence, Ruled or plain, 5 Quires, 1s. Envelopes, 1s. per 100. 


For Sermons, Ruled or Plain, 5 Quires, 1s. 6d. 
Every Sheet and Envelope bears the Water-mark “ H1IeRATIca.” Reject Imitations. 
Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ HreRATICA"; or send stamps to 


HIERATICA WORKS, 68, Upper Thames St., London, E.C. Samples Free. Parcels Carriage Paid, 


THE OLDEST AND 
BEST. 


“THE QUEEN” 


Feels no hesitation in recommending its use.— 
22, 1883 





DAMS’S 
Sold by Groce rs, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, 
O | | S b-4 Oilmen, &c. 
* 








ANY LENGTH CUT AND FORWARDED BY 


;..° SPEARMAN AND SPEARMAN, 


PLYMOUTE. 


NEW DESIGNS for the SUMMER 





Masoractony VALLEY ROAD, SHEFFIELD. 
Ladies are requested to write for Patterns of 
PP THE CELEBRATED 
LOowuUiIs” VELVETEEN 


TO 


THOS. WALLIS «& CO., Holborn Circus, London, E.C. 








are now ready, and can be sent by post on application. 
FIT GUARANTEED. 
Wy 


LADIES’ TAILOR 
TO H.R.H. THE PRINCESS OF WALES, &c. 
26 &27, CONDUIT STREET, } 
~*~ LONDON, W. 


Communieating with 


27, NEW BOND STREET, ! 


Also at Cowes, Paris, Nice, New York, Edinburgh, and 57, Cross Street, Manchester. 








NORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS 


Are confidently recommended as a simple but certain remedy for Indigestion, 
which is the cause of nearly all the diseases to which we are subject, being 
a medicine so uniformly grateful and beneficial that it is with justice called 
the “Natural Strengthener of the Human Stomach.” “ NORTON’S 
PILLS” act asa powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are mild in their 
operation, safe under any circumstances, and thousands of persons can 
now bear testimony to the benefits to le derived from their use, as they 
have been a never-failing Family Friend for upwards of 50 years. 
Sold in Bottles at 18. 1jd., 2s. 9d., and 11s, each, in every Town in the 
Kingdom, 











PHILLIPS'S COALPORT CHINA 


REGISTERED 
DESIGN. 


Engravings of many 
other Designs sent 
Free on Application. 


Na m ple s sent on {pproval, 
Carriage Paid, 


WHITE CHINA, 


Udi ji 


11 in - 29/6 : 13/6 
Qin. - 18/6 - 12/- 
8in. - 16/- - 10/6 


WITH HANDLE 


"i; 3 
a4 
,, 


11 in. - 27/6 - 20/- 
Din. - 23/6 - 16/- 
in. - 18/6 - 13/6 


(Telephone No. 3544.) 


mo oy 


I 


Q 
oO 


175, 179, 


Her Majesty's Potters and Glass Manufacturers. 


= 


ML AALAAAAL 


NANT-GARW BASKET, for Fruit, Flows 
Manufactory : Cc OAL PO RT, SH R Oo P SH | R E. (Telegram, Ceramic, London.) 
Ci dad we) kde | Eeak FC ae W . 


Founded 
130 Years ago. 


Twelve Dinner and 
Dessert Tables on view, 
complete in 


set out 


the latest fashions. 


WHITE ano GOLD. 


lin. - - = 26/- 
Qin. - - - S16 
Sin. - - « B/- 


We 
#, 


WITH HANDLE. 
llin. - - 40/- 
9 in. 33/6 
sin, - - 27/6 


‘rs, Ferns, or Bon-Bons. 





The ne 
English Perfume. 


| 
"| 


Prices 1-, 26. 5+. and 


106 per Bottle. 


lerfiame 


I 


a “EILIPUT a 


WM) In Use 
su lmonials, 
Illustrated Catalogue sent free on demand 

Ee. KRAUSS 8 co., 
60, HAYMARKET, S.W. 
Panis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE. 


New Illustrated Catalogue for 1890 now ready. 


(PHE (;' N OF THE ‘- -el 


PRADE-MARK I 
OURS, PAILS, 18748: SYDNEY, 1x79; MELBOURNE, 1 
CALCUTTA, Is 


EXPRESS RIFLES. 
HENRY oR METFORO 
RIFLING 


a. fles, mn-fo 
nd “220 bores oO 1 vile 
us. CAPE GUNS, one 
for shot or spheri¢ 
yom 10% mw» pwruine 
with extra shot 
8, this latter 
wa 


EWI, Gun Make ’ 
eday street " Established 1550, 
Telegrams: * Pe “N. y tenet og -. 


iz O D’ PATENT CORSETS 


“ARE THE BEST. THE BEST. 
Prepared by a New and Special Scientific Process. 

ae Medical opinion recommends them 
12008 <8 siti} for the Health. Public opinion all 
over the world unanimous that 
they are unsurpassed for Comfort. 
Style, and Durability. Sold all 
over Europe, and everywhere in 
India and Colonies, Name and 
Trade-Mark Anchor on every pair 
and box. Ask your Draper or Out 
fitter for 1ZOD°’S make; take no 
4 other, and see you get them, as bad 
‘| makes are often sold for sake of 
+ extra profit, Write for our sheet of 
drawings. 
EB. IZOD & SON, 

30, Milk-street, London. 


Manufactory: LANDPORT, HANTS 
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NIGHTorTHE ORDERorL EOPOLDorBELGIUM 4 
KNIGHT oF THE LEGION of HONOUR 7 


THE 
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LIGHT: BROWN =e 


Yea 


rHE PUREST, THE MOsT PALATABLE, THE MOST DIGESTIBLI 


IN CONSUMPTION, THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. 


SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. 
Sir JOHN T. BANES, =e M.D., Sir MORELL eg terns 7 
Treland, Physician, Hospital for Dis of the 
“T have found your Light Br wn Oil much more 
uniform in its action, and 
ul Liver Oil. 








AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS 


wian wn Ordinary to the Queen ti 


t. De Joncu's Light-Brown Cod Liver 


pecimens of Oil which have ever 
more Casiy digest 


Intform In charac r, more 
i than any other Cc 


| Sir G. DUNCAN GrEBB, sehen M.D., 

Sir GEORGE H. PORTER, Bart., M.D. | Gaeichae iethe Wistntaee Emil 
urgeon tn Ordinary lo the Queen t he value of gt JONGI Li eht-Brown ( vl 
thnumber of aiseases, 
ias been admit by 


rial Half-Pints, 2s, 6d.; Pints, 4s, 9d.; Quarts, 9s.; by all Chemists and Druggists 
HARTFORD, & — 210, High apart London, w.c. 


tnferior kinds. 


Sold ONLY in Capsuled Impe 
Sole Consignees ANSAR, 


CAUTION Resi mercenary attempts t mmend or substitut 
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ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 


CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


es ee cee gy st free. 
Embroidered Hand chiefs, from 
Is. tu GOs. ro 
++ 1% | Hemstitche: esi 
2/44 ee Bik > 5 
iu ea 


a KILLER. 


The Great Family Medicine. Get a Bottle 
to-day of PERRY DAVIS’S PAIN 
KILLER. Acts directly on the seat of 
Pain. Externally it cures Scalds, Burns, 
Boils, Sprains, Bruises, Toothache, Head- 
ache, Stings and Bites of Insects, &c. 
Internally it cures Colds, Liver Com- 
plaints, Headache, Heartburn, Indiges- 
tion, Sick Headache, Sea Sickness, Cramp 
and Pain in the Stomach, Colic, Diarrhea, 
Cholera, &c. Sold by all Chemists at 1s. 1:d. 
and 2s. 9d. British Depot: 46, Holborn 
Viaduct, E.C. Avoid Imitations under 
misleading names. 


PAIN KILLER. 








HOLLANDS 


INEXPENSIVE 
uicw-crass FURNITURE. 


4, EBURY-ST., GROSVENOR-GARDENS, 


By Victoria Station. 


EUTELEES. 


CATALOGUES ON APPLICATION. 





Trade-Mark. Trade-Mark. 























NEW KODAKS. 


Eight Sizes with Transparent Film. 
The only hand Camera which an Amateur should attempt 
to use. 


OVER 20,000 IN USE. 


THE 


EASTMAN PHOTOGRAPHIC MATERIALS CO., 


LIMITED, 


115, OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 











“22. TONE AND TOUCH IS SUPERB.” —ulinstein. 


“T do not hesitate to say that your 


instruments fulfil all that is required, of the 
(ZARITTER & WINKELMANN, BRUNSWICK.) 


finest Pianos made, both as regards their 
beautiful singing tone and excellent touch,” 
MESSRS. ROBERT COCKS and CO, beg to announce to their patrons and the public ~ 
they have secured the Sole Agency for these world-renowned Pianofortes, Which equa 


Wagner. 
every respect the tinest productions of the 4 st_makers, the prices being conside wal 


lower, OVERSTRUNG Vertical G rands ft m 65 Guineas. OVER STRUNG Ho wine mtal P} 1an0s 


Grands fr 120 Guineas. May be had on the One, Two, and Three Years stem. 
H.M, the Quee 


The 


Liberal Cash Discounts. Lists and Test montals f these superb instrume nts (as well as 
those of their own make) sent post free on application. 
nand 


1.R.H, the Prin 











6, New Burlington St., Regent St., London, w. 








| Robert Cocks & Co., Music Publishers and Pianoforte are erers to 





— 


| Store 

















MELLIN 'S 


FOR INFANTS AND INVALIDS, 


FOOD. 


COVERINGS FOR SEMI § COMPLETE | 
BALDNESS OR GREY HAIR. 


Perfect imitations of 
Nature ; addl- 
tions to thin partings, 
art blending with nature 
80 completely as to defy 
the closest scrutiny. 
Half, Three-quarter, 
or Full Wigs on same 
Principle for Ladies 
or Gentlemen. 


ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE 
Pest FREE. 


Arti- 
> fetal Hair “for Fashion 
, and Convenience, 


3. BOND & SON, "sa" 








invisible 











 EXCELLENT—OF GREAT VALUE.” Lancet, June 15, 1889. 
CONCENTRATED. 


PEPTONIZED 
COCOA 
0 MILK 


(Patent). 


SAVORY & MOORE, LONDON. 


Tins 
ls. 6d. & 2s. 6d. 
OBTAINABLE 
EVERYWHERE, 


GOLD MEDALS, 
1884, 1886, 


DELICIOUS 
FLAVOUR. 
MOST 
NUTRITIOUS. 
REQUIRING 
NO DIGESTIVE 
EFFORT. 


DELICATE 
CHILDREN, 


AND ALL OF 
WEAK 
DIGESTION. 


For TRAVELLERS. 











TAT THE SUMMIT 





DURING 2s DECADES QUA 


AWWA 





CHEAPEST OBTAINABLE. 
S.W. 


BEST, PUREST, AND 
87, SOUTH LAMBETH ROAD, 


Black Handle. 
2 in case oe 18/- 
ose 326 
50/- 
WARRANTED PERFECT, NEVER REQUIRE 
Engraved with Crest or Monogram to order. 


Wuotes+Le : OSBORNE GARRETT & CO., LONDON, W. 


GRINDING, 








7 


SWEET “SCENTS | 
LOXOTIS OPOPONAX) 
FRANGIPANNI PSIDIUM y 
May be obtained é 
>, Of any Chemist or Sy 
.> Perfumer. 4 
ond stre® 


WAVER 


INFALLIBLE for All iAffectio ms of the Liver, for 


Halitual CONSTIPATION, for Biliousness and Diso eders of the 
STOMACH, and an UNRIV ALLED. BLOOD PURIFIER 

The Lancet says: “ A natural water of gre at intere ‘st and 
mubtless he e xtensively used,’ 
yand FRANZ JosEP Ce , 101, Leadenhall Street. 


10 STOUT PEOPLE. 


nday Times says: “ Mr. Russell's aim is to ERADICATE, to 
CURR the disease, and that his treatment is the true one 
seems beyond all doubt. The medicine he prescribes DORS 
woe LOWER, BUT BUILDS UP AND TONES THE SYSTEM.’ 

ok (116 pages), with recipe and notes how to pleasamly 
a "rapidly cure OBESITY (average reduction in first week is 
3 lbs.), post free eight stamps, 


B,C. RUSSELL, Woburn House, 
treet, Bedford Square, London, W.C. 


value, and will dé 
Of all Chemists 
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q ieee BREIDENBACH'S 4 


i = XYLOPIA i 


PERFUME. 
“PRONOUNCED ZY-LO-Pla ~ 


Sore oy 214 Descans, of Post Fees Dinect 
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NERVE FORCE 


ACTUALLY RE-CREATED 


Without drugs—by mild continuous currents of Electric- 
ity—imperceptibly generated by simply wearing one of 


HMARNESS 

Sceptics should call and see them scientifically te: a 
and personally inspect the Thousands of unsolicited 
Testimonials received from the grateful multitude who 
have been permanently restored to health by this natural, 
simple, and pleasant means of cure. 5,000 Comf/i- 
me entary Press Reports, Pamphlet and Advice free, 

»ersonally or by letter, on application to the 
Me dieal Battery Company. Ltd, at their 

Electropathic and Zander Institute, 


52, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


(Corner of Re athbone Place. 
All communications are considered worked private 
he 











and should be addressed to t 
President, Mr. C. B. Harness, 
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